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K-12 GRADE MATH AND SCIENCE 
EDUCATION: THE VIEW FROM 
THE BLACKBOARD 



WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7, 2001 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Science, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to call, at 2:40 p.m., in Room 2318 
of the Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Sherwood L. Boehlert 
[Chairman of the Committee] presiding. 
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U.S. House of Representatives 
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K-12TH Grade Math and Science Education: The View from 

THE Blackboard 

Wednesday, March 7, 2001 
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Mr. Michael Stephen Lampert 
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(three days requested) at (202) 225-6371 or FAX (202) 225-0891. 

Should you need Committee materials in alternative formats, please contact the 
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Chairman BoEHLERT. Before we start the hearing, we have a 
small matter of business to bring before the Committee, namely the 
ratification of the member assignments to the individual Sub- 
committees. You have before you a list of those assignments. With- 
out objection, by order of the individual Republican and Democratic 
caucuses of the House Committee of Science, these assignments are 
ratified by the Committee. Hearing no objection, so ordered. 

It is my pleasure to welcome everyone to the second of our three 
opening hearings on the Science Committee s priorities for the 
107th Congress. Last week we focused on energy. Next week, we 
will focus on the environment. But today, we will focus on what is, 
perhaps, the most fimdamental and challenging issue of all, edu- 
cation. 

Everything else we do depends on education because everythmg 
else we do depends on an informed and intellectually curious citi- 
zenry and a smart and flexible workforce. As H.G. Wells once 
wrote, ^^civilization becomes more and more a race between edu- 
cation and catastrophe.” I could go on in this vein, but I think we 
all agree on the importance of education, and I want to get to the 
vdtnesses. 

And we have with us today the best possible witnesses we could 
to learn about education, namely, teachers. And not just any teach- 
ers, teachers who have been recogmzed by their peers and by the 
President for their excellence. 

In addition, we have past participants in Teach for America, top 
students who chose to take their expertise into the classroom. I had 
the privilege this morning of meeting with the Presidential award- 
ees, and, by the way, copies of my remarks to them are at the press 
table. But let me say what an energizing and thrilling experience 
it was to talk to this group and to listen to them. It literally re- 
stores your faith in our future. I am pleased that the fuU Com- 
mittee will now have the chance to hear fi”om this inspiring and 
talented group. 

We spend a lot of time in Washington talking about teachers, but 
too little time talking with them and, most importantly, listening 
to them. Today’s hearing will start to correct that imbalance. I in- 
tend to make a Science Committee hearing with the Presidential 
awardees an flunnal event. So let me get to some logistic announce- 
ments and we will begin the hearing. 

First, we will be strict today about the 5-minute time limits on 
witnesses and members to ensure that everyone gets a chance to 
speak. Second, after the testimony and the round of questions from 
all the members, we will give other awardees who are here with 
us today a chance to briefly add their thoughts to the record from 
the audience. With that, let me now turn to Mr. Hall, and then we 
will go to our distinguished Panel, who I am sure you will enjoy 
as much as I have already. And let me also add that the record is 
open for any opening statements additional colleagues wish to 
make. Mr. Hall. 

[The prepared opening statement of Chairman Boehlert follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Congressman Sherwood Boehlert 

It^s my pleasure to welcome eveiyone to the second of our three opening hearings 
on the Science Committee’s priorities in the 107th Congress. Last week we focused 
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on energy; next week we will focus on environment. But today we will focus on what 
is perhaps the most fundamental and perplexing issue of all— education. 

Everything else we do depends on education because everything else we do de- 
pends on an informed and intellectually curious citizenry and a smart and flexible 
workforce. As H.G. Wells once wrote, “Civilization becomes more and more a race 
between education and catastrophe.” 

I could go on in this vein, but I think we all agree on the importance of education, 
and I want to get to the witnesses. 

And we have with us today the best possible witnesses we could to learn about 
education — namely, teachers. And not just any teachers — ^teachers who have been 
recognized by their peers and by the President for their excellence. In addition, we 
have past participants in Teach for America — top students who chose to take their 
expertise into the classroom. 

1 spoke to the Presidential Awardees this morning; by the way, my copies of my 
remarks to them are on the press table. But let me say what an energizing experi- 
ence it is to talk to this group. It literally restores your faith in our future. I’m 
pleased that the full Committee will now have the chance to hear from this inspir- 
ing and talented group. 

We spend a lot of time in Washin^n talking about teachers, but too little time 
talking to them. Today’s hearing wul start to correct that imbalance. I intend to 
make a Science Committee hearing with the Presidential Awardees an annual 
event. 

So let me get to some logistic announcements and we will begin the hearing. First, 
we will be strict today about the five minute time limits on witnesses and Members 
to ensure that eveirone gets a chance to speak. Second, after the testimony and a 
roimd of questions from aH the Members, we will give other awardees who are with 
us today to briefly add their thoiights to the record, finm the audience. 

With that, let me turn to Mr. Hall, and then well get to our distinguished panel, 
who Fm sure you will enjoy as much as I have already. 

[The prepared opening statement of Ralph M. Hall follows:] 



Prepared Statement of the Honorable Ralph M. Hall 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to join you today in welcoming those who serve on 
the fiinnt lines of K— 12 science and math education. I admire the skill and dedica- 
tion of the outstanding teachers in attendance at this hearing. And, I especially 
want to congratulate those who have been selected to receive the prestigious Presi- 
dential Awaj^s for Excellence in Mathematics and Science Teaching. 

I would simply say to these teachers that I believe there is no more important 
job than the one you perform every day. Your efforts inspire the next generation 
of scientists and engineers who will make the discoveries and create the techno- 
logical marvels of the future. But equally important you help prepare all children 
to function in an increasingly complex world, to be informed citizens, and to lead 
fulfilling lives. 

Most workplaces are becoming increasingly technological. Your efforts help close 
the gulf between those with the tr aining to thrive in this new work environment 
and those lacking the basic skills to qualify for the most rewarding and best pa 3 dng 
jobs. 

The nation must take advantage of the human resource potential of all our people 
if we are to succeed in the international economic competition of the 21st century. 
We need more teachers such as yourselves, who are ahle to engage and cultivate 
the interest of all children in science and math. 

Over the past three years, the Science Committee has held a series of hearings 
on how to improve K-12 that has emerged from these hearings is that there is no 
silver bullet mat will improve student Tea ming in science and math. But what is 
also clear is the critical importance of having teachers who have achieved mastery 
of their subject matter and who have acquired effective pedagogical skills. 

The basic public policy question we confront is how do we find, train and keep 
good science and math teacners. 

Today we have the privilege of hearing from some of the best science and math 
teachers in the nation. We hope to learn what attracted them to teaching careers 
and what steps may lead to increasing their numbers. Any thoughts the panelists 
m^ have on an appropriate federal role in teacher recruitment would be welcome. 

We are interested in what your experiences have been with federal professional 
develcmment pro^ams and the results of federal efforts to develop curricular mate- 
rials. We womd like to hear about the barriers teachers face in doing their jobs, and 
any recommendations on how these barriers may be overcome. 
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I am particularly interested in the views of our witnesses on how to mprove the 
preparation of new teachers, what constitute effective professional development ac- 
tivities, and what factors influence teacher retention. , , j i j 

Fi nall y, I invite the views of oiu* witnesses on the kinds of federal actions and 
programs' that have been effective in improving science and math education, and 
welcome any recommendations they may have for improvements. 

I congratulate the Chairman for convening a hearing on this important su^ect, 
and once again congratulate the distinguished teachers appearing before the Com- 
mittee. I appreciate their attendance, and I look forward to our discussion. 

Mr. Hall. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. I, of course, ad- 
mire the skill and dedication of the outstanding teachers that are 
in attendance here and would — must be as humble as I know how 
to be by telling you that my only sister was a teacher, my only 
mother was a teacher, my only wife is a teacher, and I was a school 
superintendent at one time. So I am absolutely a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of yours and admirer of you because, all my life, I have 
known that the pay teachers get is that solace of sin, their product 
grow in confidence and knowledge and ability to cope. So I appre- 
ciate you very much. «. t. r 

Now, I have more intelligent things that my staff has written tor 
me to say here, but I am going to leave — I am — at this time, turn 
to Lynn Woolsey and we are going to comply, Mr. Chairman, with 
the 5-minute ride — Lynn Woolsey, a leader in the field of edu- 
cation, from the State of California, for as little time as she can 
use. 

Ms. Woolsey. T hank you, Mr. Chairman. And I will use a very 
small amount of time in honor of your stajdng within the time lim- 
its. I want to welcome you too. You are my heroes. I want you to 
know that one of my great concerns here in this Congress is that 
not enough girls are going into science, math, technology, and 
neering fields. And because of that, I have legislation called Go Girl 
that you might hear about over the years that will be introduced 
again next week with over 20 original co-sponsors. 

But that — by my intent is to encourage yoimg girls from the 
fourth grade on to stay interested and motivated in the science ^d 
math fields so that by the time they get to college, they will be able 
to make the choices, if they want to, to go into these high-tech, 
these highly necessary fields, and earn a good living and contribute 
to our Nation the way we need to. Then we won’t be having to have 
so many HI— B visas in this country. Thank you. 

Chairman Boehlert. Thank you. 

Mr. Hall. If I have some time left, Mr. Chairman — 

Chairman Boehlert. You do have some time left, Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Hall. Joe Baca, also a leader, and very interested in this 
thnist and in this hearing today, I would recogmze him for 1 
minute and 30 seconds, if that is already gone. 

Mr. Baca. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair. I would like to con- 
gratulate all of the teachers, the awardees, right now. You really 
are an inspiration to many of our youth. You are truly the role 
models that have inspired their lives. You have touched their lives. 
You have made their lives a lot better. You have improved the 
quality of life. I commend you. I also agree that you are not getting 
paid enough. You get — ^you should get paid a lot more than what 
you are getting paid right now because you truly are the ones that 
are in contact with the future of America. 
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And I want to congratulate each and every one of you because 
you are doing something that many other individuals are not will- 
ing to do. You are not o^y sacrificing of yoiu: time and your energy 
to improve the quality of life. Thank you for touching the lives and 
improving the quality of life of American youth. Thank you. 

Mr. Hm.l. And, Mr. Chairman, in closing, the basic public policy 
question we confront is how do we find, train, and keep good 
science and math teachers? How do we obtain them and how do we 
retain them? Thank you and God bless you. 

Chairman Boehlert. Let the record show that the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas yields back the balance of his time. As we 
introduce the first Panel, I would like to accord a special privilege 
to one of the valued members of this Committee. The Cheiir now 
yields to Mr. Shays of Connecticut. 

Mr. Shays. You know, I feel a little guilty doing this since I 
would be only introducing one of the foiu: who are here, but let me 
just welcome Jonathan Brenner, who is a constituent and I have 
some nice things to say about him, but in deference to the others 
here, but to say that you are second among equals because yoiu: 
sister was my — an intern in my office last year and I am siure that 
she outclasses even you. 

Chairman Boehlert. That is known as being politically correct. 
Oiu: first Panel consists of Julia Anne Lewis, an Elementary Math- 
ematics Teacher at the Academy School in Brattleboro, Vermont. 
Ms. Lewis is a 2000 winner of the Presidential Award for Excel- 
lence in Mathematics and Science Teaching. Welcome, Ms. Lewis. 

Mr. Brenner, we have already had a brief introduction, but let 
me tell you a little bit more about him. He is a Former Middle 
School Science Teacher at the Eleanor Roosevelt Intermediate 
School 143 in Washington Heights, New York. Mr. Brenner is now 
a second-year medical student at the State University of New York, 
Downstate Medical Center. He taught for 3 years as a Teach for 
America corps member. 

Next, is Felicity Messner Ross, a Secondary Mathematics Teach- 
er at Robert Poole Middle School in Baltimore, Maryland. Ms. Ross 
is a 2000 Presidential Award winner who began teaching through 
the Teach for America Program. 

And, finally, Michael Stephen Lampert, a Secondary Science 
Teacher at South Salem High School in Salem, Oregon, who is also 
a President Awardee for 2000. We welcome you, we appreciate you, 
and we want to hear from you. 

Now, the Chair announced initially that we were going to be 
rigid with the 5-minute rule. The only flexibility I am going to per- 
mit, in addition to the generous treatment of the distinguished 
Ranking Member from Texas, is for the Panel. So don’t feel con- 
strained by the clock, but we would ask that you keep it aroimd 
5 min utes to give us the gist of yoiu: thinking and then we will get 
right at with the dialogue. Tharik you very much. Ms. Lewis, you 
are up first. 
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STATEMENT OF JULIA ANNE LEWIS, ELEMENTARY MATHE- 
MATICS TEACHER, ACADEMY SCHOOL, BRATTLEBORO, 
VERMONT 

Ms. Lewis. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman, and Committee mem- 
bers. My name is Julia Lewis and I am a third grade teacher from 
the State of Vermont. It is a great honor to be here today to testify. 

I am currently in my 18th year as an educator. I was very fortu- 
nate to attend an excellent undergraduate school for teachers, Les- 
ley College, in Cambridge. My leadership experiences at Lesley 
gave me the confidence to continue my leadership roles in the 
schools where I have been teaching and eventually at the state 

level. . 

I am currently working on my master^s degree in mathematics 
and teacher leadership at the University of Vermont. I have 
worked with children from ages five to 14, every grade except for 
second, which I am still hoping to maybe fit in. I have worked also 
in special education. I have worked with educators as a teacher 
leader in my district and in schools all over Vermont. 

Spending a year out of my classroom, under National Science 
Foundation funding, to provide staff development in math and 
science, helps me tie together a lot of parts of my career. I had a 
chance to go into many schools and classrooms and, boy, did I learn 
a lot. I wish more teachers had this great opportumty. Being part 
of developing state standards and assessments in the area of math- 
ematics has been another highlight for me. Vermont is so small 
that I have been able to work with many of the inspiring leaders 

in education in Vermont. ■, x i. • 

All of these experiences have taught me about good teaching 
practices. During my experiences over the past 18 years, I have 
shaped my belief about what I think is essential in education. All 
children learn at their own developmental rate, and all children are 
capable of meeting the standards and becoming successful, life-long 
learners. Teachers can meet the needs of all children only with 
good training and with mentorship from colleagues and administra- 
tors and pohticians. j 1 J V 

The biggest influence on my teaching practices and leadership 
style is probably my inability to say no. I w^ raised by parents 
who valued giving to others over financial gain. My father was a 
teacher and a union activist and a therapist and my mother is a 
musician and an artist. Both of my parents taught me to believe 
that each of us has the abihty to msike change in the world in our 
own way. I atn an optimist and an idealist, a dreamer, and a doer. 
F.vpryt hin g is possible. My principal has been known to call me 
PoUyanna, in a fond way. Having an outstanding principal makes 
a huge difference in my ability to do good work. 

I say this while at the same time I have a briUiant student m 
my third grade class who reads at a mid-first grade level, and I 
have another student who reads at a ninth grade level. I have a 
student who attended private school and came to me this fall. This 
child went from being 2 years below grade level in math to being 
above grade level within 3 months. Between my special education 
teammate and myself, we figured out that he had never received 
any direct instruction in basic skills. His problem-solving skills are 
fabulous. Other students I have need more work in problem-solving 
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and application and need coniidence-bmlding to take risks and try 
strategies. 

I am often requested by parents of learning-disabled children and 
I am equally requested by parents for their gifted children. Know- 
ing how to reach every child means working closely with families, 
extra reading, networking with colleagues, and perseverance. Shar- 
ing the joys and challenges of teaching with my colleagues en- 
hances my life as an educator almost as much as working with the 
children. 

I feel that this wonderful award is based on my abihty to teach 
children at many levels iising a standards-based program and 
standards-based assessment. I am very enthusiastic about what I 
do and I have celebrated good results. 

I have had wonderful experiences that have been made possible 
by federal funding. My year out of the classroom to do staff devel- 
opment and my current graduate program and, of course, this in- 
credible Presidential Award, have all touched my life in profoimd 
ways that came as a result of this funding. Federal funding is es- 
sential in education and I know my students can only benefit fi*om 
the programs that have been made possible for me to participate 
in. 

There is an area that I feel could use more in the way of funding 
and political support. We need better ways to assess children. Tra- 
ditional fiU-in-the-bubble tests do not reflect our current standards. 
While it is important to get feedback about our students each year, 
we can’t compromise good assessment that measures our standards 
and gives us a true picture of our students’ capabilities. And I want 
to say that one more time. Of course, I can’t find my place. While 
it is important to get feedback about our students each year, we 
can’t compromise good assessment that measures our standards 
and gives us a true picture of our children’s capabilities. 

Valid assessments give students a chance to perform in the same 
ways they £ire taught by good teachers. Teachers who recognize the 
learning styles of their students and give performance-based as- 
sessment as a regular part of their teaching, are best able to create 
and administer tests that can be given each year. Teachers need 
to be part of the test development from the groimd up so they will 
feel ownership in the process and embrace the idea of yearly test- 
ing. This requires more time and more money, but I feel that our 
children are worth it. Thank you so much for your time today. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Lewis follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Julia Anne Lewis 

Good Morning Mr. Chairman and Committee Members. My name is Julia Lewis 
and I am a third grade teacher from the State of Vermont. It is an honor to be here 
today to testify. 



BACKGROUND 

I am currently in my eighteenth year as an educator. I was very fortimate to at- 
tend an excellent imdergraduate sdiool for teachers — ^Lesley College in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. My leadership experiences at Lesley gave me the confidence to con- 
tinue my leadersblp roles in the schools where I have been teaching and eventually 
at the State level. I am currently working on my master’s degree in Mathematics 
and Teacher Leadership at the University of Vermont. I have worked with children 
from ages five to fourteen in the mainstream classroom as well as in special edu- 
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cation. I have also worked with educators as a teacher leader in my district and in 

schools all over Vermont. j- 

Spending a year out of my classroom under National Science foundation tundmg 
to provide staff development in math and science helped me tie together a lot of 
parts of my career. I had a chance to go into many schools and classrooms, and boy, 
did I learn a lot! I wish more teachers had this great opportunity. Being a part of 
developing state standards and assessments in the area of mathematics has been 
another highlight for me. Vermont is so small that I have been able to work with 
many of the inspiring leaders in education in Vermont. 

All of these experiences have taught me about good teaching practices. Durmg my 
experiences over the past eighteen years I have shaped my beliefs about what I 
think is essential in education: all children learn at their own development rate 
and all children are capable of meeting the standards and becoming successful, life- 
long learners. Teachers can meet the needs of ^ children only with good traimng 
and with mentorship from colleagues and admimstrators. 

BECOMING AN AWARD WINNING TEACHER 

The biggest influence on my teaching practices and leadership style is probably 
my inabihty to say “no!” I was raised by parents who valued giving to others over 
financial gain. My father was a teacher, a union activist and a therapist. My momer 
is a musician and an artist. Both of my parents taught me to believe that each of 
us has the ability to make change in the world in our own way. I am an optimst 
and an idealist, a dreamer and a doer. Everything is possible. My prindpm has b^n 
known to call me “PoUyanna” in fond way. Having an outstanding principal makes 
a huge difference in my ability to do good work. 

I say this while at the same time I have a b rillian t student m my third grade 
class who reads at a mid-first grade level and I have another student who reads 
at a ninth grade level. I have a student who attended private school and came to 
me this Fall. This child went from being two years below grade level m math to 
being above grade level within three months. Between my special education team- 
mate and myself, we figured out that he had never received any direct iMtruction 
in basic skills. His problem solving skills are fabulous. Other students I have need 
more work in problem solving and application, and need confidence building to take 

risks and try strategies. jt n 

I ftTTi often requested by parents of learning disabled children, and I am equ^y 
requested by parents for their gifted children. Knowing how to reach every child 
means working closely with families, extra reading, networking with colleagues and 
perseverance. Sharing the j(^s and challenges of teachmg with my wUeagues en- 
han rfiH my life as an educator almost as much as working wi^ the children. I feel 
that this wonderful award is based on my ability to teach children many levels 
iiBirig a standards based program and standards based assessment. I am very en- 
thusiastic about what I do, and I have celebrated good results. 

HOW CAN FEDERAL FUNDING CONTINUE TO SUPPORT MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 

EDUCATION? 

I would like to say that I have had wonderful experiences that have been made 
possible by federal f unding . My year out of the classrTOm to do staff development, 
my current graduate program and of course this incredible Presidential Aware 
all touched my life in profound ways and came as a result of th^ ^ding. Feder^ 
fiinding is essential in education and I know my students can only benefit from the 
programs that have been made possible for me to participate m. i 

There is an area that I feel could use more in the way of fiinding and political 
support. We need better ways to assess children, '^aditional, “fill in the bubble 
tests do not reflect our current standards. While it’s important to get feedback about 
our students each year, we can’t compromise good assessment that measures our 
standards and gives us a true picture of our students capabihties. Vahd assess- 
ments give students a chance to perform in the same ways that they are taught to 
by good teachers. Teachers who recognize the learning styles of their students ^d 
give performance based assessments as a regular part of their teachmg ^e best able 
to create and administer good tests that can be given each year. Teareers need to 
be a part of the test development from the ground up so that they will feel owner- 
ship in the process and embrace the idea of yearly testing. This requires more time 
and more money, but I feel that our children are worth it! 

Thank you so much for your time today! 

[The information follows:] 
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Biography for Julia Anne Lewis 

Jiilia Lewis teaches third grade at the Academy School in Brattleboro, Vermont. 
She received her B.S. in Education at Lesley College, in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
In addition to her teachi^ duties, she is currently a member of the Windham 
Southeast Standards and Curriculum Design team, where she and her team work 
to adopt Vermont standards and develop standard-based curricula and assessment. 
Lewis also serves as a Math Olympiad coach, and is math consultant for the Sum- 
mer Math Institutes for grades K-5. 

Lewis has been teaching for 17 years in a variety of schools and at a variety of 
grade levels. With the encouragement of her fellow educators, she decided to get in- 
volved in her profession at the state level. Since 1992, she has served as network 
leader, benchmark writer, and school consultant with the Vermont Mathematics 
Portfolio Assessment. 

Chairman Boehlert. Thank you very much. And, perhaps, in 
good conscience, you can say that your appearance before this Com- 
mittee allows you to fill in the void in your resume. As I recall, you 
said you have taught everything but the second grade. 

Ms. Lewis. Oh. Okay. 

Chairman Boehlert. Mr. Breimer. 

STATEMENT OF JONATHAN BRENNER, FORMER MTODLE 

SCHOOL SCIENCE TEACHER, ELEANOR ROOSEVELT INTER- 
MEDIATE SCHOOL 143, WASHINGTON HEIGHTS, NEW YORK 

Mr. Brenner. Good afternoon. Chairman Boehlert, Ranking 
Member Hall, Congressman Weiner, Congressman Shays, and 
members of the Committee. It is an honor to have the opportunity 
to speak before you today. 

Teach for America is the national corps of outstanding and di- 
verse recent college graduates of all academic majors who commit 
2 years to teaching under-resourced urban or rur^ public schools. 
Teach for America was started in 1989 with the goal that one day 
aU children in this Nation will have the opportunity to attain an 
excellent education. Since 1990, Teach for America has sent over 
6,000 teachers into 15 different regions throughout the country. 

As a pre-medical student at Northwestern University, I knew 
that I wanted to be a doctor. But dming my senior year, I decided 
that medical school would went. A fiiend pointed me in the direc- 
tion of Teach for America and, compelled by their mission state- 
ment, I decided to apply. 

I spent 3 years teaching sixth, seventh, and eighth grade science 
in Interme(fiate School 143 in the Washington Heights neighbor- 
hood of New York City. The impact occurred in Room 321 over the 
course of six 40-minute periods, 5 days a week — quality teaching, 
the hardest work I have ever done. 

In September of 1999, I enrolled in the State University of New 
York, Downstate Medical Center, to begin my medical training. I 
am still a teacher. In the fall of this year, I approached a professor 
at Downstate with the idea to create a content-driven, professional 
development opportimity for teachers in Brooklyn using our med- 
ical school as the home base. Along with several other professors 
and a team of students, we are now well on our way to creating 
a biotechnology mini -camp for Brooklyn High School science teach- 
ers. 

For my testimony today, I was asked to address the single most 
important step that the Federal Government should take to im- 
prove K through 12 math and science and education. The answer 
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is necessarily broad and will require and investment of time and 
money to find a way to place quality people in our Nations math 

and science classes and keep them there. i i • 

I have a friend who is an administrator at a strugghng school in 
Manhattan. At 150-percent capacity, her 1,700 stud^ts are edu- 
cated in two shifts every day. My friend is the only certified science 
teacher in the entire building. This is a crisis. In an e-mail cor- 
respondence I received the other day, a New York educator com- 
mented that without capable replacements for the tens of thou- 
sands of experienced teachers now looking toward the end ot tneir 
classroom careers, it won’t matter what gets put down on paper 
documents or online sites, and it won’t matter what nation^ stand- 
ards exist, because there won’t be anyone able to lead our students. 

The approach to putting quality individuals in math and science 
classrooms must be multi-faceted and should include, one, a sys- 
temic review of the quality of education programs in this country. 
There are programs in New York City that award master s degrees 
to students, as if they were lollipops, for good effort. Two, financim 
incentives offered to educators willing to teach m under-served 
areas. There should be enough money to m^e teaclung sci^ce in 
shortage areas an economically feasible considerable for our bright- 
est students. , ... 

Three, a serious effort to provide science teachers with the appro- 
priate tools with which to teach science. This includes sm^er class 
size and appropriate science equipment. Four, fostering the devel- 
opment of partnerships between universities and local schools. 
And, lastly, encouraging professionals to consider teaching as a sec- 



oud c3JT©©r« 

We must create public schools and make teachers and students 
excited about math and science. No one wants to be a part of a los- 
ing team There are public schools in New York City m poor and 
under-served communities that are thriving. These are schools 
where the administration is strong, the teachers well-trained, ^d 
the students excel. You will not attract talented in^v^uals into a 
profession whose training programs are fodder for the funny pages, 
where starting salaries are comparable to those of first-year prison 
gu^ds at Sing-Sing, and whose publicity consists largely of public 

ridiciil©. , 1 u -ij- 

We will not attract talented individuals into a school building 

where students’ book bags are passed through X-ray scanners, the 
desks are broken and too few in number, and the staff development 
days consist of grading the latest writing exams. _ , . . 

In the words of Ray Owens, a 1990 charter Teach for An^nca 
corps member, the question that we should ask ourselves should 
not be, how can I make this work? The question must be, how can 
I afford not to make this work? Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Brenner follows:] 



Prepared Statement of Jonathan Brenner 



TEACH FOR AMERICA: HISTORY 

Teach for America is the national corps of outstanding and diverse recent college 
graduates of all academic majors who commit two years to teach m under-resourced 
^an or rural public schools. Teach For America is a sele<^ve program, acceptmg 
approximately 25% of all apphcants. Now in it’s 11th Teacfi For Americ^ was 
st^d in 1989 when Wendy Kopp, then a semor at Prmceton Umversity, decided 
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that something needed to be done about the inequities that existed in public edu- 
cation. Using her senior thesis as a springboard, Wendy and a group of recent col- 
lege graduates began a grass roots effort to recruit seniors at universities and col- 
leges throughout the United States to join the exciting new initiative. Their goal 
was ambitious and their mission statement, powerful: One day, all children in this 
nation will have the opportunity to attain an excellent education. In a few months. 
Teach For America had 2,500 applicants and in the fall of 1990, 500 of them were 
sent out to teach. Since then. Teach For America has sent over 6,000 teachers into 
15 different regions throughout the country. These are: Atlanta, Baltimore, the Bay 
Area, Chicago, Greater New Orleans, Houston, Los Angeles, Mississippi Delta, New 
Jersey, New York City, North Carolina, the Rio Grande Valley, Phoenix, Rural Lou- 
isiana and Baton Rouge and Washington DC. 

•*TEACH FOR AMERICA: CORPS MEMBER TRAINING AND PLACEMENT 

Once selected for Teach For America and assigned to a region, corps members 
begin their tr ainin g. This consists of approximately 12 hours of independent obser- 
vation in public school classrooms and an intensive 5-week training program in 
Houston, Texas. At this summer institute, corps members teach summer school in 
the mormngjS; and early afternoon and atiend lectures, workshops and discussion 
sessions ih .tke late afternoon and evening. Shortly after the completion of the insti- 
tute, corps members report to their assigned region for orientation and to begin 
their 2-ye8ur commitment. 

As the vast’majority of corps members are not education majors, the communities 
where they;are placed have alternate routes into teaching that do not require pre- 
vious education course work. As a result, districts hire corps members to teach K— 
12 students', "Spaying them beginning teacher salaries and assigning coips members 
to classrooms just as they would any certified teacher. In essence. Teach For Amer- 
ica screens^selects, trains and supports. Corps members are not volunteers. Once 
in the classroom, they are first year teachers working for the school district of their 
respective region. Depending on the region, corps members are required to complete 
coursework toward full certification in their subject area. 

3 giv ’ . TEACH FOR AMERICA; AFTER THE TWO YEARS 

After completing their two-year commitment, approximately one half of co^s 
members teadi for at least a third year. Others enter a diversity of fields, including 
medicine, business, law, public policy and journalism. Currently 60% of Teach For 
Aniftrirfl al umni are still involved in education— 40% as full time teachers and 20% 
in other cap^aties. 

3 MY experience: INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 143 

As a pre^m^cal student at Northwestern University, I knew that I wanted to 
be a doctor. But during my senior year, I decided that medical school would wait. 
I wanted to spend a few years engaged in an experience that would challenge me 
on every possible front. A friend pointed me in the direction of Teach For America 
and, compelled by their mission statement, I decided to apply. It was the best deci- 
sion of my life. I spent three years teaching 6th, 7th, and 8th CTade science at Inter- 
mediate School 143 in the Washington Heights neighborhood of New York City. I 
remember walking into my classroom the day before school in September of 1996, 
staring at 32 empty desks, trying to fathom the fact that the science education of 
120 11-year-olds would be my charge in less than 24 hours; what an awesome re- 
sponsibility. Over the next three years I helped to write ^ants to build a model 
science classroom, developed curriculum for my district, took a group of students to 
Washington, DC for a science exchange with students in Arlin^n, Virginia, and 
brought in students from the Columbia College of Physicians and Siugeons to men- 
tor my after' school science club. In the end, those accomplishments are fiills. The 
impact occurred in room 321, over the course of six 40 minutes periods, 5 days a 
week. Quality teaching. The hardest work I have ever done. In September of 1999 
I enrolled in the State University of New York, Downstate Medical Center to be^ 
my medical training. I am still a teacher. In the fall of this year I approached a 
professor at Downstate with the idea to create a content-driven professional develop- 
ment opportunity for teachers in Brooklyn using our medical school as the home 
base. Along with several other professors and a team of students, we are now well 
on our way to creating a bioteclmology mini-camp for Brooklyn high school science 
teachers. Similar programs already exist at the medical schools of Boston Univer- 
sity, Cornell and Columbia. I recently had lunch with a firiend who is thinking about 
starting a science academy at her Manhattan middle school. She and I spoke about 
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estabUshing a partnership between her academy and Downstate— a mim-medical 
school for educators. There are so many excitmg possibilities. 

TEACH FOR AMERICA’S ROLE: BRINGING PEOPLE INTO THE FOLD AND EXPANDING THE 

DISCOURSE 

Teach For America is not a perfect program. In an ideal world, it would nrt ®*i^. 
There are inhSent and simiLant problems m placing teachers in ^ P°s^o^or 
oX tero years I have spoken with veteran educators who say that they are tras- 
tSted with the constant turnover ^d have a difficult 
the tr aining of teachers that may be gone in a few years. 

beUeve that Teach For America has an important impact on education m this coun 
try by accompUshing chiefly two goals; 

1 Brineine auaUty people into the fold of education that imght not have offier- 
a cL^ in teaching; Ray Chin a W»I<W -g CJn 

fomia was recognized by Governor Gray Davis for creatmg ^ AP Biology 
class Md coachiM^O of 26 students to a score of 3 or better. Nelhe Chil^^ 
was Baltimore City’s 1999 Teacher of the Year. Michael Feinberg and David 
Levin started the KIPP (Ipiowledp Is Power ^d^ 

the highest ranked middle schools m Houston and tlm Bronx. Lhns B^mc 
found^ YES College Preparatory, the highest perfomung charter high 
school in the state of Texas. . i . j_ 

Creating a force of leaders who bring the discourse 

teto S chosen professions; Bill Norbert won election to Marne s state legis- 
2 eStSonplatform. Lee McGoldnck wan selected to serve m the 
2000-2001 Class of WWte House Fellows. Mart L^yme folded a credit 
union to meet the financial needs of residents of Washmgton Heights m New 

York City. 

Federal support for programs like Teach For Wrica ^d new with 

oimilar goals must be a component of education reform m tbis country. 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT’S ROLE; PLACING QUALITY EDUCATORS IN THIS NATION’S 

MATH AND SCIENCE CLASSROOMS 

For mv testimony today, I was asked to address the single nmst important step 
thartKe1S g“veSnt should take to improve K-12 “«th amd saence edu- 

cation. The answer is necessarily broad and will reqmre m class 

money Find a way to place quality people m our nation s math and saence class 

fend'Xt'S' adimnintrator m . ntrugglmg nch»Un Ma^atto Ste 
is a Teach For America alumnus and one of the most talented educatora I 
At 150% opacity, her school educates 1,700 stedents m 

^pntapmber four teaching positions have remained vacant, filled on a rotatmg 
Sth^SStetes M^ Mind is the only certified science teacher m tee entire build- 
ing^The only bodies willing to stick around are staimch 

eil veteran/ biding their time until retirement or educators who left other schwb 
Sd SS^ereTIhis is a crisis. In an e-mail correspondepe I ^ived the other 
day a New Yorit educator commented that “without 

tens of thousands of experienced teachers now looking toward the end of their cIms- 
iSmc^eere “won’t ma^^ what gets put down in paper ^ocumente or on-^^ 
sites and it won’t matter what National Standards exist, because there wont b 
^Jnrable Z leld our students.” The approach to S"‘tog qu^ty mdivid^^ m 
math and science classrooms must be multi-faceted and should mclude. 

1 A systemic review of the quahty of education programs in this country, 

ter to ^ AMA’/ review of medical school graduation requ^ments at the 
Sn of There are program, in New York CRj^taward m«- 

tors degrees to students as if they were lolhpops for good effort . I have 
many Sds enrolled in what are considered the top 
the oiuntry who respond with a laugh when I mquire about the 
^gram^^ank gS Fm not paying for it” one recently 
masters training. This review must mclude an assessment of progr^s 
SffitSichers and administrators. A Chmese general co^ented about the 
Russian Army in the second world war that they were like a bunch of ^ns 
led by asses. If the educational leader of a school is wiffiout vision ^d prop- 
er trmning, the teachers, the students and the school will not succeed. 

2. Financial incentives offered to educators w^g to teach in a?dej-s^ed 
areas. There should be enough money to make teachmg saence m shortage 
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areas an economically feasible consideration for our brightest students. 
These include: increased federal dollars for licensed teachers in the shortage 
areas of math wd science, housing allowances to encourage prospective 
teachers to live in the neighborhood where they teach, tax bres^ and in- 
creased levels of loan forgiveness, tuition reimbursement to encourage teach- 
ers to take science and math courses at local universities and to pursue ad- 
vanced degrees. 

3. A serious effort to provide science teachers with the appropriate tools with 
wUch to teach science. This includes smaller class size and appropriate 
science equipment. The laboratory is where the process of science or tne act 
of doing science meets the content of science. Schools need water faucets that 
function, lab tobies that won’t catch fire, and microscopes that work. A qual- 
ity educator is not going to be attracted to a school where the prospect of 
doing a laboratory experiment means clearing the cobwebs from the science 
supply room. 

4. Fostering the development of partnerships between universities and local 
schools. I have already mentioned the new endeavor at Downstote and the 
existing opportunities at several other East coast medical schools. These re- 
lationships need active support from the government. Quality teachers are 
starving for quality professional development. 

5. Encouraging professionals to consider teaching as a second career. I attended 
a lecture last year on the genetics of heart disease, mven by a famous physi- 
cian and basic research scientist. He mentioned mat he was consiaering 
leaving academia to pursue full time work for a small biotech firm and if the 
firm folded, he wanted to teach hmh school science. Recently, Wendy Kopp 
and Teach For America founded Tne New Teacher Project, a not-for-profit 
consulting organization with this expressed purpose. The New Teacher 
P^ject works with school districts to aesi^ a recruit and support pro^am 
aimed at bringing professionals into teacmng as a second career. Tne New 
York Teaching Fellows Program is one product of this collaborative effort. 

We must create public schools that make teachers and students excited about 
math and science. No one wants to be a part of a losing team. There are public 
schools in New York City, in poor and under-served co mmuni ties that are thriving. 
These are schools where the administration is strong, the teachers well trained and 
the stodents excel. You will not attract talented individuals into a profession whose 
training prop^ams are fodder for the funny pages, where starting salaries are com- 
parable to mose of first-year prison guar^ at Sing-Sing and whose publicity con- 
sists largelv of public ridicule. You will not attract fronted individuals into a school 
building where students’ book bags are passed through x-ray scanners, the desks 

broken and too few in number, and the staff development days consist of ^ad- 
in^ the latest writing exams. When I tell people that I am a medical student, 1 am 
bright, I am well respected, I am elite. When I told people that I was a teacher, 
I was a mar^, I was wastmg my talents, I was wasting my time. This Confess 
caimot wait tor another space race and another Sputnik before it does eveiytoing 
in its power to make quahty education from quality educators this nation’s top pri- 
ority. 

conclusion: how can we afford not to make this work? 

The data is clear. The stories are real. Until the staggering inequities that exist 
in this nation’s classrooms are corrected, we lose children eveiy day. James McBride 
in “The Color of Water”, writes of growing up in the Red Hook Housing Projects 
in Brooklyn, New York in the 1950s and 1960s, one of 12 children, the son of a 
white mother and a black father. Today, these 12 siblings are medical doctors, high 
school teachers and university professors. Ruth McBride Jordan made sure her clul- 
dren unders^d that education was king. "Educate yourself, or you’ll be a nobod}^”, 
“What good is monev if your min d is empty?” In the words of James McBride, “We 
thrived on thought, boo^, music and art, which she fed to us instead of food.” Col- 
lectively, this Congress must be Mrs. McBride Jordan. You must establish and fos- 
ter a national ethic that declares, without hesitation, that the education of our chil- 
dren is second to nothing. Some argue that we should be worried about protecting 
our country from a foreign missile strike. While this mav be a valid concern, I con- 
tend that we should be more concerned about the fact that most of my sixth grade 
students did not know how to use a 12-inch ruler. This committee has, time and 
again, held hearings about math and science education. Afi^r reading through some 
of the toanscripts of these hearings, it is clear to me that many thoughtful and en- 
couraging discussions have taken place. The discussion, rightly so, must now turn 
to next steps. Unpopular decisions must be made, long-term solutions must be pur- 
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sued and money must be spent. I can assure you, from first h^d experience, abun- 
dant rewards await. The same overcrowded school about which I spoke earlier in 
my testimony started a chess team a few years ago. The teachers and studente 
frampd together after school for a year and, after a few toumanients, traveled to 
Tennessee to compete in the national championships. They won their age ^vismn. 
In the words of Ray Owens, a 1990 charter Teach For America corps member, the 
question that we should ask ourselves should not be ‘how c^^ I make this work. 
The question must be, “how can I afford not to make this work. 

[The information follows;] 

Biography for Jonathan Brenner 

Jonathan Brenner was bom in New York City ^d rmsed in St^rford, (^. He 
attended Northwestern University and graduated with a BA. in the History of Mec^ 
idne in June, 1996. After graduating, Jonathan jomed Teach For Amenca ^d 
taught 6th, 7th and 8th grade science for three years at Intermediate School I4d 
in tL Washington Heights neighborhood of New York City. He is <^ently a second 
year medical student at the State University of New York, Downstate Meihcal Cen- 
ter in Brooklyn where, m addition to pursuing Ms M.D. degree, he is helpmg to de- 
velop a biotechnology mim-camp for Brooklyn science teachers. 

Chairman Boehlert. Thank you very much. Ms. Ross. 

Ms. Morelia. Mr. Chairman — 

Chairman Boehlert. Yes. 

Ms. Morelia. Mr. — we are over here. Right. Good. 

Chairman Boehlert. Ms. Morelia. 

Ms. Morelia. Not only do I want to congratulate the wiMers, 
but I just want to point out that Ms. Ross is a constituent of mine, 
point of personal privilege. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Boehlert. Ms. Ross, I want you to know you are for- 
tunate. You have an outstanding representative and you now have 
the microphone. 

STATEMENT OF FELICITY MESSNER ROSS, SECONDARY MATH- 
EMATICS TEACHER, ROBERT POOLE MIDDLE SCHOOL, BAL- 
TIMORE, MARYLAND 

Ms Ross. Thank you. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman, Con^ess- 
wom^ Morelia, and members of the Committee. My name is Felic- 
ity Messner Ross, and I teach sixth, seventh, ^d eight grade 
mathematics at Robert Poole Middle School in Baltimore. I am hon- 
ored to be here as a representative of the Presidential Awardees in 
Excellence in Mathematics and Science Teaching. . , i 

I graduated from the University of Michigan in 1994 with de- 
grees in mathematics and psychology, and I hold a masters degree 
in clinical psychology. Tl^oughout my undergraduate years, 1 
planned to be an actuary at an insurance company. In my semor 
year of college, I was struck by the opportunity to teach in ^ inner 
city environment. Through a program called Teach for America, 
which places recent college graduates from all acadeimc back- 
grounds in under-resourced urban and rural school districts, I 
began teaching middle school math in the fall of 1994 in Baltimore, 

Maryland. • , j- 

My students face innumerable daily challenges, inclucimg ex- 
treme poverty, drug abuse in the community, high mobility r^s, 
teen pregnancy, violence, and crime. Booker T. Washington Midme 
School was supported by Title I federal funding with more than 95 
percent of the students receiving free lunch. 
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After 2 years, I began teaching in a program called the Ingenuity 
Project, which is a math, science, and technology program, in four 
Baltimore public schools that is augmented by foxmdation funding. 
The goal of the Ingenuity Project is to give bright city students the 
classroom advantages that wealthy or coimty and private schools 
offer their populations with the expectation that ingenuity students 
will graduate from high school, attend college, and ultimately be 
prepared to become leaders in their chosen professions. 

TTiere are many benefits to being a student in this program, 
which include having access to a plethora of materials, such as 
technology and manipulatives, having teachers who are committed 
to continuing their professional development, enrichment pro- 
grams, after school and during the summer, and being among so- 
cially and academically similar peers. 

Because many inner city teachers feel overwhelmed with the de- 
mands of crowded classrooms, students with behavioral and psy- 
chological problems, and the lack of a strong support system, sadly, 
these exceptional students often fall through the cracks. To me, 
being an exemplary teacher means being flexible, knowing your 
students, constantly reflecting on what and how you are teaching, 
^d dedicating yom* life to being a hfe-long learner. I beheve that 
it is this philosophy that has led me to this prestigious award 
which I have been so honored to receive. 

Early in my career, I noticed that my students had a tremendous 
lack of experiences outside of their co mmuni ty. Despite being just 
45 minutes away, many of my students have never been to this, 
oiu” Nation’s capital. A colleague and I decided to make an effort 
to do something to expose om* students to more life experiences. We 
created a program that exposed a group of African-American girls 
to educational opportunities with particular emphasis on opportu- 
nities for women in math and sciences and on the arts. Tlirough 
gr£int-writing efforts, we have been able to raise over $40,000 in 
funding from the foimdation community. We continue, 6 years 
later, to work with the same group of girls in om* program. 

In addition to intense mentoring in educational programs in Bal- 
tmore, we have held annual educational excm’sions outside the 
city, mcluding 18 days in Alaska, where they studied glaciers and 
wildlife, and a week in Montreal, where we were immersed in an 
entirely different cultm-e. 

In addition to my work with students in and outside of the class- 
room, I have begun to utihze my expertise to train others. Cm-- 
rently, I am working with Johns Hopkins University in their 
ProMat Program as a faculty associate, teaching education com-ses 
to graduate students who are currently in their first year of teach- 
ing in Baltimore. 

The majority of my students are a part of the Project Site Sup- 
port Program, a program that is federally funded by a teacher 
quality enhancement grant, the piupose of which is to increase the 
number of excellent teachers in m’ban commimities. Project Site 
Support takes a hohstic approach to training bright in^viduals 
through quahty course work, supervision, and mentoring. This pro- 
gram pays for the com-se work and, in exchange, the teacher can- 
didates commit 5 years to teaching in the designated m’ban com- 
mumty. I have also written and presented several multi-discipli- 
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nary technology-infused lessons for a variety of Maryland Public 

Television teacher training institutes. , . t n 

External funding sources, like the NSF grant that I wUl receive, 
placed into the hands of able educators, catalyzes incre^ed per- 
formance in the classroom. Low-income students come to the cl^s- 
room with a series of deficits. By and large, they are demed the 
learning opportunities at home and in the surroun^g world en- 
joyed by their wealthier counterparts. The grant I will receive from 
NSF will allow me to identify and take advantage of learmng op- 
portunities inside and outside of the classroom. It represents an 
important step toward placing my ambitious ^d deser^g stu- 
dents on an even playing field. These funds vull also enable me to 
continue my own professional growth, as well a.s to provide oppor- 
tunities for my colleagues to develop professionally as weU. 

Given the extraordinary challenges in our society brought on my 
advancements in science and technology, it is more important than 
ever that all of our children have a solid foundation in math and 
science. If our children do not have strong skills in math, science, 
and technology, they wiU be in an intractable position of disadvan- 
tage. Having a grasp of these subject matters is mcreasmgfy a pre- 
requisite for even entry-level jobs. In order to give our chil^en the 
toms they need to excel in math and science, it is imperative that 
we improve the human capital base in the teaching ranks. 

I believe that we must endeavor to recruit the be^ possible 
teachers to our classrooms. Federal support, both throu^ nmding 
and through extensive public discourse, to tlus end, woidd be very 
important. I came to teaching through Teach fOT ,^aenca, a pro- 
gram that is federally supported by Amencorps funding. And I be- 
Ueve this, and other alternative certification proCTa^ Ime it, 
should be supported. We must draw the best ^d bnghtest math 
and science minds to the classroom from people at the beginmng 

and at the end of their professional careers. , j u j 

Given the demands in what is increasmgly a toowl^ge-b^ed 
economy, the Federal Government should support those ettorts that 
create opportunities for mentoring and professional development in 
math and the sciences. I beheve that the Federal Government 
should also support incentives to the private sector to brmg tneir 
resources and inteUectual capital to our Nation s classrooms. 
Thank you for graciously offering me the opportumty to share my 
views with you on these subjects. 

[T^e prepared statement of Ms. Ross follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Feucity Messner Ross 

Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman, Congresswoman ^oreUa, and memtera of the 
Committee. My name is Felicity Messner ^ss and I teach s^h, sev^t^ ^ 
eighth grade mathematics at Robert Poole Mid^e Schwl in B^timore, Maryl^d. 
I am honored to be here as a representative of the Presidential Awardees for Excel- 
lence in Mathematics and Science Teaching. 

I graduated from the University of Miclugan in 1994 with deCTees “ 
and psychology and I hold a Masters degree in clmical psychology. Throughout my 
undergraduate years, I planned to be an actuary at an insiuMce company. In my 
senior^ear of college I was struck by the owortumty to teach m an mimr-city ra 
ronment. Through I program called Teach ¥or Amenca, which places ““f g® 

graduates from all academic backgrounds m under-re 
school districts, I began teaching middle school math m the fall of 1994 m 
more Maryland. My students faced innumerable daily challenges mcludmg e^eme 
^Sty. Slirabuse in the community, high mobility rates, teen pregnancy, violence 
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and crime. Booker T. Washington Middle School was supported by Title I federal 
funding with more than 95 percent of the students receiving free lunch. 

After two years, I began teaching in a pro^am called the Ingenuity Project which 
is a math, science and technology j^gram in four Baltimore public schools that is 
augmented by foundation funding, llie goal of the Ingenuity Project is to give bright 
ci^ students the classroom advantages that wealthier county and private schools 
offer their populations with the expectation that ^genuity students will graduate 
from high school, attend college, and ultimately be prepared to become leaders in 
their chosen professions. There are many benefits to bein^ a student in this pro- 
gram, which include having access to a plethora of materials, such as technology 
and manipulatives, havii^ teachers who are committed to continuing their profes- 
sional development, offering enrichment programs after school and during the sum- 
mer, and being among soci^y and academi(^y s imil ar peers. Because many inner- 
city teachers feel overwhelmed with the demands of crowded classrooms, students 
with behavioral and psychological problems, and the lack of a strong support sys- 
tem, sadly, these exceptional students often fall through the cracks. 

To me, being an exemplary teacher means being flexible, knowing your students, 
constantly reflecting on what and how you are teaching and dedicating your life to 
being a lifelong learner. I believe that it is this philosophy that has lead me to this 
prestigious award which I have been so honored to receive. 

Early in my career I noticed that my students had a tremendous lack of experi- 
ences outside of their co mmuni ty. Despite being just 45 minutes away, many of my 
students had never been to this, our nation’s capital. A colleague and I decided to 
make an effort to do something to expose our students to more life experiences. We 
created a pro^am that exposed a group of Afirican American girls to educational op- 
portunities with particular emphasis on opportunities for women in math and 
sciences and on the arts. Through grant-writing efforts, we have been able to raise 
over $40,000 in funding from tne foundation co mmuni ty. We continue, six years 
later, to work with the same group of girls in our program. In addition to intense 
mentoring and educational programs in Baltimore we have held ann ual educational 
excursions outside the city mcluding 18 days in Alaska where they studied glaciers 
and wildlife and a week in Montreal where we were imm ersed in an entirely dif- 
ferent culture. 

In addition to my work with students in and outside of school, I have begun to 
utilize my expertise to train others. Currently, I am working with Johns Hopkins 
University in their ProMat program as a faculty associate teaching education 
courses to graduate students who are currently in their first year of teacnii^ in Bal- 
timore. The msgority of my students are a part of the Project Site Support fi-ogram, 
a program is federally funded by a teacher quality enhancement ^ant, the pui^ose 
of wmch is to increase the number of excellent teachers in urean co mmuni ties. 
Project Site Support takes a holistic approach to tr ainin g bright individuals through 
quality coursework, supervision and mentoring. This program pays for the 
coiirsework and in exchange the teacher candidates commit five years to teaching 
in the designated urban community. This pro^dm I have also written and pre- 
sented several multi-disciplinary, technology-infused lessons for a variety of Mary- 
land Public Television teacher training institutes. 

External funding sources, like the NSF grant that I will receive, placed into the 
hands of able educators, catalyzes increased performance in the classroom. Low-in- 
come stodents come to the classroom with a series of deficits. By and large, they 
are denied the learning opportunities at home and in the surroundii^ world enjoyed 
by their wealthier counterparts. The grant I will receive frum NSF will allow me 
to identify and take advantage of learning opportunities inside and outside of the 
classroom. It represents an important s^ toward placing my ambitious and deserv- 
ing students on an even playing field. Tnese funds will also enable me to continue 
my own professional growth as well as to provide opportunities for my colleagues 
to develop professionally. 

Given the extraordinaty challenges in our society brought on bv advancements in 
science and technology, it is more important than ever that all of our children have 
a solid foundation in lea rning in math and science. If our children do not have 
strong skills in math, science and technology, they will be in an intractable position 
of disadvantage. Having a grasp of these subject matters is increasingly a pre- 
requisite for even entry-level jobs. In order to give our children the tools they need 
to excel in math and science it is imperative that we improve the human capital 
base in the teaching ranks. I believe that we must endeavor to recruit the best pos- 
sible teachers to our classrooms. Federal support, both through funding and through 
extensive public discourse, to this end woukf be very important. I came to teaching 
through Teach For America, a program that is federally supported by Americorps 
funding, and I believe this and other alternative certification programs like it should 
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be supported. We must draw the best and brightest math and science mmds to the 
classroom from people at the beginning and end of their professional careers. 

Given the demands in what is increasingly a knowledge-based Monomy, the fed- 
eral government should support those efforts that create opppr^ties for mentoring 
and professional development in math and the sciences. I believe that the federal 
government should also support incentives to the private sector to bnng their re- 
sources and intellectual capital to our nation’s classrooms. 

Thank you for graciously offering me the opportunity to share with you my views 

on these subjects. 

[The information follows:] 



Biography for Feucity Messner Ross 

Felicity Messner Ross is a sixth, seventh, and eighth OTade mathematira teacher 
for the Ingenuity Project at Robert Poole Middle School. The Iiigei^ty ftoject is 
a rigorous mathematics, science and technology program located in three Balnmore 
City middle schools and one Baltimore City high school. Ross implemente the omga- 
pore mathematics curriculum with her sixth and seventh graders. She has mso cre- 
ated and implemented a problem-solving course for her seventh grade students to 
be taken in addition to pre-algebra. 

Ross spends a significant amoimt of time in teacher traming efforts and is a part- 
time graduate instructor at Johns Hopkins University. She teaches a math methods 
course as well as an advanced topics course to graduate students who are concur- 
rently completing their first year of teaching in Baltimore. She is ciOTeiRly amaster 
teacher for the Maryland Public Television (MPT) BioHealth Lo^ Teach^er Trmmng 
Conference. Ross will design and present interdisciplinary technology-inmsed les- 
sons to teachers from all over the state this summer at a fou^ay imtitote held 
by MPT in conjunction with Johns Hopkins University School of Pubhc Hemth. ^ss 
has served as a Master Teacher for past MPT conferences as well, such as the M^- 
land Public Television National Teacher Training Institute ^d EnyiroHe^th Li^. 
Recently, Ross served on the EnviroMysteries II Video Pla nnin g/Adinso^ Team. She 
has also conducted professional development workshops for Teach for America con- 
ferences as well as at her school. ..i. x- j t 

Ross is particularly interested in gender equity in mathena^cs education, in 
1997, she was awarded an Eleanor Roosevelt Teacher Fellowship fr^ the i^erican 
Association of University Women. This fellowship was awarded to Fehaty based on 
the math, science and technology program she designed for a group of at-nsk Atn- 
can-American girls. In the summer of 1999, she was among 12 educators who were 
selected to participate in the Genderwise Working Conference to learn about issues 
surrounding girls and mathematics at Mount Holyoke. 

Ross completed her undergraduate studies at the University of Michig^eamng 
a Bachelor of Science degree in mathematics and psychology. She earned her Mas- 
ters Degree of Clinical Psychology at Loyola College in Baltimore m the summer of 
2000. 

Chairman Boehlert. And thank you for sharing those views. 
Mr. Lampert. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL STEPHEN LAMPERT, SECONDARY 

SCIENCE TEACHER, SOUTH SALEM HIGH SCHOOL, SALEM, 

OREGON 

Mr. Lampert. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman, and members of 
the Committee. My name is Michael Lampert and I teach imcro- 
electronics and physics at South Salem High School, which is lo- 
cated just a few blocks from our capital in the beautiful State of 
Oregon. It is a pleasure for me to be here and represent over 200 
Presidential Awardees who are being honored this week in Wash- 
ington. , ^ T 1 

I want to describe to this Committee how I got here, what I plan 
to do with my Presidential grant, and also to say a few things 
about science education as viewed from the front lines of teachii^. 

I began my career saying these very words: “I never want to be 
a high school physics teacher.” Then my first college physics pro- 
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fessor, Dr. Schultz, inspired me to think again. He would always 
spice up his delivery with drama and show clips of Piaget’s psy- 
chology experiments on age and learning. Still, I was not yet con- 
vinced this is what I wanted to do. I graduated with honors from 
the University of California at Berkeley in physics and I imme- 
diately pursued a Ph.D. depree in experimentad atomic physics. 

I discovered my talent for teaching during my time there as a 
teaching assistant. Although I really wanted to be a college pro- 
fessor, I decided to give high school teaching a goal. It was there 
that I met Pat Canan, a former IfresidentiS Awardee, who 
mentored me and showed me the excitement of teaching. I learned 
everything I know about teaching from him. 

I spent my first 5 years teaching students we refer to as the 
smoking crowd, those under-appreciated students. I can remember 
the countless fist fights, the confiscation of drugs, the violent and 
blatant racism, the coimseling of rape victims, the drunkenness at 
eight in the morning. And most especially, I remember Tara Whit- 
taker, who, at age 16, died of a brain tumor. I learned a lot about 
life in a very short time, and I realized then that I had chosen the 
right profession, for I could directly affect so many people’s fives. 

After proving myself as a teacher with these kids, I moved on to 
teaching higher level science. It was after Christa McAufiffe died 
in the Challenger that I made it my personal goal to become the 
Presidential Awardee for Oregon. I saw how she was an inspiration 
for so many students and I wanted to do the same for mine. I wrote 
countless grant proposals and soon had over $100,000 of equipment 
for my classroom. I tried innovative projects like solar physics cars 
or stud 3 dng the physics and safety of airbags, or the physics of 
sports through ^gitizing student-produced videos. It was tiiese 
unique approaches to experimental physics that finally allowed me 
to win the Presidential Award. The process took over 10 years and 
I am very happy to be here. 

My plans now are to use my grant monies to improve my micro- 
electronics program by establishing a robotics curriculum. This will 
provide my students with great opportunities for learning because 
it combines computer programming with sophisticated electronics. 
In my experience, kids are fascinated with robotics, especially after 
the success of the TV show Battlebots. I also will use this money 
to improve teaching through computerized presentation of lessons 
and interactive learning through individual student remotes. Ad^- 
tionally, I plan a new unit on Plasma Physics, our Nation’s future 
energy source. 

What should the Federal Grovemment do to help secondary 
science? First, keep funding the Presidential Awards program. It 
has brought prestige to my profession. Second, vigorously fund the 
National Science Bowl program. It is in dire need of an overhaul 
to m^e it exciting for students, which will make it inspirational 
for kids to leam science. Third, continue the support of science 
teacher professional development through the Eisenhower Pro- 
gram, which is supporting my trip here today. Finally, it is time 
to move past standards and testing and actually get down to the 
business of teaching by supporting programs that intervene directly 
with classrooms and the students. Do this by providing scholar- 
ships and science competitions in partnership with corporations. 
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Examples of outstandii^ programs are the Toyota Tapestry 
awards, the Intel Science Talent Search Competition, the Verizon 
Gift awards, the Shell science teacher awzirds, the Toshiba 
ExploraVision awards, the Bayer/NSF Commumty awards, and 

many others. tut u 

In my career, I have been inspired by role models. I believe that 

to change the state of science education in America, we need to in- 
spire kids to succeed in science through role models. Kids need 
hand-on learning, friendly competition, and inspirational teachers. 
I was shocked when a student told me that until he gone through 
my class, he had learned more about science through watcWng the 
Discovery Channel than by learning in the classroom. This needs 
to change, and it can change. 

Finally, on behalf of all the Presidential Awardees, I would like 
to express our thanks for honoring us here today. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lamport follows:] 



Prepared Statement of Michael Lampert 

Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman, Congressman Wu, and members of the Conr 
mittee My name- is Michael Lampert. I teach micro-electronics and physics at South 
Salem ffigh School, which is located just a few blocks from our capital m the beau- 
tiful state of Oregon. It is a pleasure for me to be here and represent more th^ 
two hundred Presidential Awardees who are being honored this week in Wash- 

ington. j • 1. 

I want to describe to this committee how I got here, what I plan to do with my 
Presidential grant and also to say a few things about science education as viewed 
from the “front lines” of teaching. 

I began my career saying these very words: “I never want to be a high school 
physics teacher.” Then, my first college physics professor. Dr. Schwartz, inspired me 
to think again. He would always spice up his delivery with drama and show chps 
of Piaget^s psychology experiments on age and learning. Still, I was not yet con- 
vinced this is what I wanted to do. I graduated with Honors from Umversity of Cah- 
fomia at Berkeley in physics and immediately pi^sued a Ph.D. in experimental 
Atomic Physics. I discovered my talent for teaching during my time there s.s a 
teaching assistant. Although I really wanted to be a college professor, I decide to 
give high school teaching a go. It was there that I met Pat Canan, a former Resi- 
dential Awardee, who mentored me and showed me the excitement of teaching. I 
learned everything I know about teaching from him. I spent my first Re years 
teaching students we refer to as “the smoking crowd,” the under appreciated stu- 
dents. I can remember the countless fist fights, the confiscation of drugs, me violent 
and blatant racism, the counseling of rape victims, the drunkenness at eight in the 
morning, and most especially, I remember Tara Whittaker, who at age sixteen died 
of a brain tumor. I learned a lot about life in a very short time and I realized then 
that I had chosen the right profession, for I could directly affect so many people s 
lives. 

After proving myself as a teacher with these kids, I moved on to teaching higher 
level science. It was after Christa McAuliffe died in the Challenger that I made it 
my personal goal to become the Presidential Awardee for Oregon. I saw how she 
was an inspiration for so many students and I wanted to do the same for mine. I 
wrote countless grant proposals and soon had over a hundred thousand dollars of 
e<}uipment for my classroom. I tried innovative projects like solar physics cars, or 
studying the physics and safety of airbags, or the physics of sports through 
digitizing student produced videos. It was these unique approaches to experiments 
physics that finally allowed me to win the Presidential Award. The process took 
over ten years and I am happy to be here. 

My plans now are to use my grant monies to improve my microelectronics pro- 
gram Dy establishing a robotics curriculum. This will provide my students with 
great opportunities for learning because it combines computer progra innu ng with so- 
phisticated electronics. In my experience, kids are fascinated with robotics, espe- 
cially after the success of the TV show Battlebots. I ^so will use this money to im- 

[ )rove my teaching through computerized presentation of lessons and interactive 
earning through individual stuMnt remotes. Additionally, I plan a new unit on 
Plasma Physics, our fiiture energy source. 
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What should the Federal Grovemment do to help secondary science? First, keep 
funding the Presidential Awards program. It has brought prestijge to my profession. 
Second, vigorously fund the National Science Bowl program. It is in dire need of an 
overhaul to make it exciting for students, which wul make it inspirational for kids 
to learn science. Third, con^ue the support of science teacher professional develra- 
ment through the Eisenhower program, which is supporting my trip here today, fi- 
nally, it is time to move past standards and testing, and actually get down to the 
business of teaching by supporting programs that intervene directly with the class- 
room and students. Do this by providing scholarships and science competitions in 
p^artnership with corporations. Examples of outstanding pro^ams are the Toyota 
Tapestry awards, the Intel Science Talent Search Conn^tition, the Verizon Gift 
awards, the Shell science teacher awards, the Toshiba ExploraVision awards, the 
B^er/NSF Community science awards, and many others. 

m my career I have been inspired by role models. I believe that to change the 
state of science education in America we need to inspire kids to succeed in science 
through role models. Kids need hands-on learning, fnendly competition, and inspira- 
tional teachers. I was shocked when a student told me that until he had gone 
through my class, he had learned more about science through watching the Discover 
channel then by learning in the classroom. This needs to change, and it can change. 

Finally, on behalf of all the Presidential Awardees I would like to express our 
thanks for honoring us here today. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 

Biography for Michael Lampert 

Michael Ltunpert was bom in Toronto, Canada in 1959. He has hved most of his 
life in the USA, in Ma^land, California and Oregon. He graduated with Honors 
firom the University of California at Berkeley in Physics and has Masters degrees 
in Physics and in Education firom Ore^n State University. 

Lampert has worked as a planetariiun lectiurer, a collie teaching assistant, and 
for the last ten years, a high school science teacher in Salem, Oregon. He has an 
extensive background in experimental atomic physics, microelectronics, and com- 
puter interfacing. He has been awarded the Northern Life Unsung Heroes Award, 
the Tandy Technology Scholar Award, and the Presidential Award for Excellence in 
Mathematics and Science Teaching. His students have been national winners in the 
Toshiba Exploravision Science Contest, the Duracell Invention Challenge, and they 
have represented Oregon in the United States Academic Decathlon. He is married 
and has three beautiful children. 

Chairman Boehlert. Mr. Lampert, we, too, are glad you chose 
teaching as a profession. I am going to deviate and do something 
unusual. I am going to ask my collea^es up here to join me in giv- 
ing you all, all the teachers, a standing ovation. You are the best. 
Wow. That is inspirational. 

Let me ask — ^you all touched on it somewhat, and particularly, 
Mr. Brenner, you were very specific in your recommendations — we 
all know that the best intentions in the world aren’t good enough. 
We need money in education. So I think it pleases all of us to see 
the direction the proposed budget is going, and up, in terms of 
spending for education. But that is easy and we know that. You 
know it doesn’t come — ^we know it doesn’t come cheap. 

What else can we do — ^would you reco mm end that we do, that is 
really doable, to support our effort to attract more of you into the 
teacMng profession? Well, we will go the Panel first because we 
will give others off the Panel an opportmiity after in sort of the 
open forum. You have all mentioned mentoring. That is critically 
important and I am not quite sime how we can go about encour- 
aging more people to be responsible and take on that important as- 
signment. But is there anyone — do you have any thoughts, other 
than 

Mr. Brenner. I can — 

Chairman Boehlert. Yeah. Mr. Brenner. 
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Mr. Brenner. — speak. Just by way of going back to the story 
that i told in my testimony, this friend of mine is a phenomenal, 
phenomened educator, and she is in a school that is drowning. And 
we were having a conversation the other day over Dim Sum in 
Chinatown in New York. And I asked her, what is keeping you 
there? And she said, you know what? Nothing. I am thinking about 

leaving. ,, , 

You can’t attract people to a working environment where aU the 
teachers can do is keep their heads above water. The class sizes 
need to decrease. You need to have infrastructure with which to 
teach science — science labs. You need to have a competent adminis- 
tration, because, without that, it doesn’t matter how good the 
teachers are, the school is not going to work. And the list can really 
go on, and I have outlined it in — 

Chairman Boehlert. Mr. Brenner, you know, we can do some- 
thing about the resources for lab facilities, for example. That is 
something we can pinpoint. 

Mr. Brenner. Right. ^ , ..i. 

Chairman Boehlert. I don’t know how we can deed with com- 
petent administrators — ^your plea for competent administrators. 

Mr. Brenner. Well, there needs to be a review of training pro- 
grams and I am not sure if that is something that the Feder^ Gov- 
ernment can do. I know that the American Medical Association, at 
the turn of the century, conducted an extensive review of medical 
education in this country and the result was an extensive revamp 
of requirements for graduates. And the medical profession soared 
in prestige a^r that and the quality of physicians coming out of 

mediced school soared as well. .... . 

So if the Federed Government can fund some sort of imtiative 
that looks at education programs. Because I wasn’t kidding when 
I said that some of these programs award master’s degrees, as if 
they are lollipops, for good effort. I mean, you can sleep through 
some of these classes in New York City and get a — graduate ^th 
a 4.0 and a master’s degree, and that shouldn’t be. And I have 
friends who are in the best education programs in the country who 

say the same thing. tut -o o 

Chairman Boehlert. Anyone else have ^y thought.' Ms. Koss.' 
Ms. Ross. Yes. I would just mention, kind of piggybacking on 
that, being open to edtemative certification programs, if you are 
trying to attract the best and the brightest, many of the top institu- 
tions do not even have education programs. So there are many, 
many very bright people who do want to teach and they end up 
going — either they can’t teach because they aren’t certified, or they 
go on to teach in private schools where that is allowed in some 
cases. So being open to alternative certification programs and see- 
ing— like I definitely was not teacher-trained and I feel like I am 
good example of someone who is successful through that — ^through 
an edtemative program. 

Chairman Boehlert. Yeeih. The — and I cant agree more with 
you on the basic premise. But that is a state function, certification 
of teachers. The type of thing that we have to be concerned about 
is what we can do, our role, in addition to just, you know, writing 
a check, so to speak, or voting aye for more funding. But all of us 
here, this Committee particularly, has been very supportive of the 
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National Science Foundation programs, teacher training institute 
for the summer, that t3rpe of thing. 

In the short time I have left of my questions before going to my 
colleagues, let me ask you this — ^all of you — ^well, the three of the 
four are going back into the — ^in the classroom on a full-time basis, 
and, doctor, I will call for an appointment now, I know how difficult 
it is, long-term. But I am wondering what the best use of your spe- 
cial skills would be. Is it to have other teachers come in and see 
you in action in the classroom or is it to take you out of the class- 
room and visit other classrooms and you assume the role of mentor. 
Anybody have any thoughts on that? Ms. Lewis. 

Ms. Lewis. I have had a lot of experience, actually, leaving my 
classroom, £md it is a hardship for my students and it is somewhat 
of a hardship for me, as well. But I feel like that has been really 
effective. And Vermont has a great system for mentoring in place. 
Part of the master’s program that I am in is leadership, and they 
expect that the people that graduate from this program, which is 
re^ly rigorous and full of hard math especially, mil go out and 
work witii other teachers at the elementary level, helping them in- 
crease their math content. And I think that that model is really 
wonderful. 

Chairman Boehlert. Well, knowing all of you and the obvious 
dedication and commitment you have, I can’t conceive of you — any 
of you sa3ung no to an opportunity to be a mentor or to go out and 
tell others. Do your respective administrations usually — ^well, you 
don’t know yet, because you are just awardees now — ^but would you 
expect them to be very cooperative in this endeavor? 

Ms. Lewis. Absolutely. My administrator has been very, very co- 
operative. 

Chairman Boehlert. How about you, Ms. Ross? 

Ms. Ross. Yes. Mine has also been very supportive of me doing 
professional opportunities myself to improve my own professional 
development, but also she has been very supportive of letting me 
out of the building. 

Chairman Boehlert. Anything to add, Mr. Lamport? 

Mr. Lampert. I don’t know if my administrator would be so sup- 
portive. Funds are hard to come by and so if there were federal 
funds to let me go — ^I kind of wanted to back up for a second about 
these education programs and the mentoring. The time, I t hink , 
that teachers learn the best on how to teach is when they are actu- 
ally in the classroom. And the education programs, these lollipop 
programs and such, it seems a little bit the cart before the horse. 
It is better to get into the classroom and start teaching than to go 
back and to learn more about the details of teaching. I am not sure 
where I am going with this, but — 

Chairman Boehlert. But you are a proven success story, no 
doubt about it. 

Mr. Lampert. Yeah. 

Chairman Boehlert, And so my — ^I guess my basic question 
was, should we bring you out of the classroom and to go into other 
classrooms and help them? And, if we do, I can understand — 

Mr, Lampert, Well — 

Chairman Boehlert. — the problem this creates for your admin- 
istration because then they have got a void to fill in — 
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Mr. Lampert. They have a void. And right now, I have a sub- 
stitute teacher teaching and, frankly, I had to make a lesson that 
would be okay for a substitute. You know, and so — 

Chairman Boehlert. That is another story — another story for 
another day. Even in the great State of New York — 

Mr. Lampert. And I have to say — 

Chairman Boehlert. — a substitute teacher’s pay is just embar- 
rassing. 

Mr. Lampert. Well, I have — ^you know, I have made a dedication 
to teaching and so it is really difficult for me to be away from my 
kids, because I — actually, mentoring is not one of my goals. My 
goals— I felt I could make a bigger (^erence by being there with 
the kids, being on the actual front lines. That is where I wanted 
to be. So — 

Chairman Boehlert. And we are glad you are there. Thank you. 
My — ^look at, you are going to experience this today. Every single 
one of us would like to take an. hour, just of our own, to talk with 
you and have this dialogue, but that is not fair. So I go to Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Hall. Mr. Chairman, thank you. Ms. Jackson Lee did not 
get here in time to make her opening statement, and she has a 
very important speech to make in about 15 nunutes, I think. So I 
would yield to her, my time, at this time. Yield me back as much 
as the 5 minutes as you need to. Is that all right, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Boehlert. Or if you — sure, it is aU right. If you would 
like, you can use your time as you wish. If you would like to submit 
the opening statement for the record, the record is open for that 
purpose. We are just anxious to have individual members have the 
dialogue with our special Panel, rather than any lengthy speeches. 
But I — ^it is up to you. You have got the time. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairm^, and. 
Ranking Member. And I will submit most of my statement into the 
record. I did want to acknowledge that because I was so excited 
about this particular hearing, I quizzed some of my teachers in the 
Houston area about their creative ways of teaching math and 
science, and would simply like to note that teachers from the 
DeBakey High School, Patricia Winkler; Larsons Elementary 
School, Helen Weiser, from Houston, Jay Ernest Wilkens, among 
many others, are teachers that I can cite in our area that have, 
one, gotten results, and, two, love to teach math and science. 

With that, I will only ask one question, and I thank the yielding 
member for yielding to me, because I am so impressed with your 
creativity and your results, though I hear some of the starkness 
that you speak of as well. Help me — ^we are now focusing overall 
on education, and you have been hearing the message from Wash- 
ington, testing, testing, accountabihty, accountabihty. I have even 
spoken to some students in my district who has said I spent the 
tenth year of my education studying for tests. And when I say 
tests, the standardized tests. w u 

Help me understand how we can impact the accountabihty, but 
what do you feel that testing a student, only as it relates to teach- 
ing a subject hke math and science — math or science ^what does 
that do to your teaching capacity and how do we answer both con- 
cerns? I would love to have students just running toward math and 
science because they love it because it is a— they are wonderful 
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subjects. And with that, I yield back. And I would like all of you 
to give me a quick answer, if I don't take up all of Mr. Hall's time. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Sheila Jackson Lee follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Sheila Jackson Lee 

Chairman Boehlert, and Ranking Member Hall, thank you for this important op- 
portunity to discuss our nation’s children and their future as it relates to sound 
math and science education. 

As the founder and co-chair of the Congressional Children’s Caucus, I am ex- 
tremely interested in this subject. We have learned through the numerous hearings 
the Sdence Committee has held on reform of K-12 science and math education; 
there is no single factor that is the key to better student performance. But it has 
also emerged from a broad range of testimony that a necessary, if not sufficient, con- 
dition for improved student performance is teachers with both good content knowl- 
edge and pedagogical skills. Iliese past hearings have pointed out the looming prob- 
lems in attracting sufficient numbers of new teachers, deficiencies in the training 
of new teachers and in professional development activities available for in-service 
teachers, and difficulties in retaining science and math teachers. 

The House Science Committee has an important role in identifying our nation’s 
requirements for future science majors graduating from schools of higher Ipa ming . 
Today, we know that there is a shortf££ in key employment areas, which require 
trained mathematicians and scientists. If this nation is not able to prepare sufficient 
numbers of young people to ^ the job openings, which require a mastery of mathe- 
matics and science, then we will lose Idle ownership of our ruture. Therefore, we can- 
not afford to lose one mind that could have been a great math mind or researcher 
to other pursuits. 

To teach is a wonderful vocation; to teach well is the ultimate expression of love 
for our children. I th ank you for your efforts on the behalf of Houston s youth. 

The Houston Independent School District (HISD) is the largest public school sys- 
tem in Tex^ and the seventh largest in the United States. Our schools are dedi- 
cated to giving every student the best possible education through an intensive core 
curri^um and specialized, challenging instructional and career programs. HISD is 
working hard to become Houstonians’ K-12 school system of choice, constantly im- 
proving and refining instruction and management to make them as effective, pro- 
ductive, and economical as possible. 

HISD has become a leader in restructuring public education, most recently by es- 
tablishing unprecedented new standards that eveiy student must meet to earn pro- 
motion finm one grade to the next. HISD’s balanced approach to the teaching of 
reading has garnered national attention, and Project CLEAR, a comprehensive ini- 
tiative to align curriculum with fundamental knowledge and skills expected of all 
students, is contributing to a steady rise in scholastic performance. HISD is bring- 
ing its school buildings up to high standards and building 10 new schools throi^h 
Rwuild 2002, a $678-million capital improvement program. In addition, HISD 
opened two new state-of-the-art high schools that were b^t thanks to the creation 
of tax increment zones that allow HISD to derive revenue from increases in property 
value through redevelopment. HISD is demonstrating the utmost managerim ac- 
countability through contractual arrangements with specialists in budgeting, pur- 
chasing, pawoll, personnel management, food services, and maintenance that enable 
the school district to devote more resources directly to the classroom. 

My Houston, Texas is home to the Houston Independent School District, which 
provides education to more than 209,000 students. This district serves a very di- 
verse group of young people, 52% are Hispanic, 34% are Afiican American, 10% are 
white, nearly 3% are Asian/Pacific Islander, and just under one percent are Native 
American. The district manages 295 campuses and educational programs: twenty- 
nine are high schools, 34 are middle schools, 186 are elemental schools, 19 are 
charter schools, 9 are community-based alternative programs and 18 are combined- 
level or other programs. 

The heart of HISD are its teachers, principals and administrators, librarians, 
nurses and psychologist, support staff, parents, and board members. For there ef- 
forts I along with thousands of parents in and around the City of Houston are ex- 
tremely gratefiil. They have performed outstandingly and deserve special recogni- 
tion; imfortunately our society does not offer the greatest financial rewards to our 
most valued citizens — ^teachers. However, the President’s Award for Excellence in 
Elementary Mathematics and Science Teaching has become an excellent symbol of 
professional accomplishment as an educator. 
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I would like to commend and thank the children, parents, tethers, and admims- 
trators of the school districts that serve my constituents for their hard work and 
dedication to excellence in education. In particular I woidd like to extend th^s 
to Ms. Cora L. Cedeno, who was awarded Southwestern Bells Tarents as ochool 
Partners in Math” grant for the 2000-2001 school year. 

The DeBakey High School for Health Professions has an outstandmg math and 
science program. All of the students are required to use Graphing Calculators in 
most math classes and must complete five years of Math, which includes Algebra 
I, Geometry, Algebra II, and Pre-Calculus & Calculus. tt. i n i. i i. i. 

I offer special recognition to Patricia Winkler, a DeBakey High School math teach- 
er, who was recognized as the Certified Public Accountant Teacher of the 
May 2000. The school was also recognized in the Beta State Competition in Feb- 
ruary 200i-Math area as the First Place State Award and Second Place Community 
Award. This approach is so popular that at Askew Elementary there are ei^t orga- 
nizations that incorporate math excellence and rewards for ^e studente who ex^l. 
Some of those programs are S.TA.R. math for 3rd & 4th Graders, Math Blaster, 

The Cruncher, and Math Shop Deluxe. , , . , - - • 

At Larson’s Elementary School the students are involved m m^h competitions 
among themselves: the popular groups are Harcourt-Brace Math Caimval Co^ 
down, and Harcout-Brace Math Number Heroes, and Larson s Middle School Math. 

This year Ms. Helen Wieser was the State Level Presidential Awardee Fmalist 
for Excellence in Mathematics Teaching. In 1997, I had the pleasine of congra^- 
lating Mrs. Margaret A, Hamm er^ a teacher at the Parker Intermediate ochool, lo- 
cated in the City of Houston, when she was chosen to receive this presidenti^ 
award. I would like to offer heartfelt thanks and congratulations to all of tins year's 
recipients of the President’s Award for Excellence in Elementary Mathematics and 
Science Teaching 

I believe that any formula for improving Math and Science performance of K— 12 
students has be a holistic approach: strongly emphasizing their mind, body, emo- 
tional development. ^ ^ j i i. xu 4. 

There are a few examples in the area of math and scientific developments that 
point to the need to not only provide for good education’s, but we must be willmg 
and able to further the knowledge of those who show promise m those areas. The 
first example of a brilliant min d in mathematics that was stifled was C^org Cantor, 
who between 1879 and 1884 published a series of six papers that outlined what we 
caU today Set Theory. This mathematical concept is widely accepted today, but dur- 
ing Cantor’s life it was ridiculed by his peers and largely dismissed because many 
mathematicians did not under stand Cantor’s theory. , 

Set Theory has allowed for groups of people, objects or concepts to be cat^onzed 
based on one or more characteristics that they share. For example all of the men 
on this committee could make up one set, while all of the women could m^e up 
another set. This simple concept took decades to be accepted and cost Cantor his 
professional standing and mental health due to the harsh criticism he had to endure 

based on his theory of sets. . • xi. • U4. 

J. Ernest Wilkins, Jr. is another example of how gemus can flourish in the nght 
environment. Dr. Wilkins first attracted nationwide attention wh^ he received ^s 
college degree at age 17 and his doctorate from the Umyersity of Chicago at He 
received his Bachelor of Science in 1941, Master of Science in 1941, and Ph.D. in 
Mathematics in 1942, He received a Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering in 19^ 
from New York University, followed by a Master of Mechanical Engineering m 1960. 
He served as an Instructor of Mathematics at the Tuskegee Institute, a Historically 
Black College and University, ftnm 1943 to 1944. u i 

My last example of math genius is Albert Einstein who was hoi^ on M^ch 14, 
1879 to middle-class Jewish parents in Ulm, Germany. He disliked school because 
of the mindless drilling that prevailed. He much preferred to stody at home, csp^ 
cially geometry and books on popular science. Initially upon his first encounter wth 
education, it was thought that he was unable to learn mathematics, however, today 

we know that was not the case. x xi. i. u 

A child’s mind must be prepared to learn once they arrive at school, but the teach- 
ing institution must beprepared to teach each child in a manner that masnuze 
their learning ability. Fur this reason, I have re-introduced H-R- 73, the Early De- 
tection of Dyslexia in Children Act of 2001 and H.R. 75, the Give a KiJ & CtiMce 
Omnibus Mental Health Services Act of 2001.” Both of these bills are directed at 
the issue of being prepared to teach children, based on their individual needs. We 
know that no two people are alike, so why does our education^ system take a cooiae 
cutter approach to the development of our nation’s most precious assets, the minds 
of our children. 
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The Early Detection of Dyslexia in Children Act 2001, would direct the Secretary 
of Education to conduct a study and submit a report to ConCTess on effective meth- 
ods for identifying and treating children with dyslexia in kindergarten through third 
grade. 

H.R. 75, the “Give a Kid a Chance O mni bus Mental Health Services Act of 2001,” 
amends the Public Health Services Act with respect to mental health services for 
children, adolescents and their families. 

At least one in five children and adolescents has a diagnosable mental, emotional, 
or behavioral problem that, can lead to school failure, alcohol or other drug use, vio- 
lence, or suicide. Mental disorders that be^ early in life have a strong effect on 
future educational success. Adolescent emotional problems many increase the likeli- 
hood of risk-taking behaviors, including gun violence, drug abuse, reckless driving, 
and early sexual activity. 

I will not recount the tragedy that occurred earlier this week or the nearly dozen 
other ones that have occurred on elementary, junior high, and high school campuses 
over the last few years, which have result^ in the needless loss of young lives. I 
will state that as responsible legislators we must leave the rhetoric of getting touch 
on youth offenders to the pundits and get to the real heart of this issue. We must 
focus on early detection and treatment of children with mental health problems. 

The other area that I feel has been too little ^scussed is the need to provide good 
balanced meals for all children in public schools. It is a well known practice of 
teachers and principles in Texas Schools that they provide personal funds to make 
sure children nave a good breakfast prior to taking the TASS test, to ensure that 
their kids have the best possible chance of doing w^l on that very important exam- 
ination. 

I would like to thank the teachers who are testifying before our Committee today, 
I know that each of you can probably provide a weauh of information on children 
and their needs in math and science education. I look forward to your testimony 
today, and would like to th ank you for participating in this hearing. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hall. Thank you. And, Mr. Chairman, I don’t know how 
much time I have left. I will start real quickly, Ms. Lewis, with 
you. You mentioned that you received support from NSF for a pro- 
fessional development opportunity. Just to — and this may be the 
begi nnin g and we will work all the way through. But I am inter- 
ested in knowing how you got started. What was the name of the 
NSF Program and how did you find out about it? And what kinds 
of things did you do imder the program? 

Ms. Lewis. The way I foimd out about the program was through 
my work with the Department of Education, .^d — 

Mr. Hall. Did you just stumble on to it or were you — 

Ms. Lewis. Well, I was recruited by this teacher when I — 

Mr. Hall. Yeah. 

Ms. Lewis. — taught fourth grade, about 12 or 13 years ago. And 
she said, hey, you should come and work for the Department of Ed 
with me because we are scoring this student work and you get paid 
for it and it is a great opportunity. And I said, great, I will go. And 
I went and I had an aptitude for scoring student work, students 
who had been assessed with a performance-based assessment that 
needed a human body to score their work. And I got asked back 
again a couple of more times, and, before I knew it, I worked part- 
time for the Department of Education in Vermont. 

And that is how I found out about a program called VISMAT, 
which is the Vermont Institute of Science, Math, and Technology, 
which was an NSF-fimded program. And they took me out of my 
classroom for a year, paid about S of my salary through the NSF, 
and then the other third, the district paid, and I went all over the 
State of Vermont providing in-service to other teachers. 

And that is kind of how it happened. It was one of the best expe- 
riences I ever had because I got to go into hundreds of cleissrooms 
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and teach children that were not children I taught every day. I 
would just bring my bag of tricks and my — whatever the teachers 
were looking for help in with me to the classroom, and show up 
and meet all of these children, and it was incredible. It was prob- 
ably the biggest tinming point of my career I could ever imagine, 
besides this wonderful award. 

Mr. Hall. Well, I thank you. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Mr. Chairman — 

Mr. Hall. If it not too much, do I have time to enlarge on that? 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Mr. Chairman, as you — 

Chairman Boehlert. Yes. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Mr. Hall — 

Mr. Hall. Yes. , x. u j u 

Ms. Jackson Lee. — ^here I am over here. If you go ahead, when 

I asked the question, a person did not get a chance to answer. After 
you finish, if the Chairman would indulge for Ms. Ross just to an- 
swer the one question that Tasked. 

Chairman Boehlert. Sure. 

Mr. Hall. Go ahead. 

Ms. Ross. As far as accoimtabihty and assessments and — 1 
teach — 

Ms. Jackson Lee. And testing. Yeah. 

Ms. Ross. And testing— I teach mathematics and a whole lot of 
time is spent doing — ^you know, my students’ veduable time is spent 
with testing. I think that we need to be very careful to make sure 
that the tests are really measuring what they are supposed to 
measure and that the kids aren’t tested to death so that they don t 
feel angry about the math classroom. 

I teach in a special program called the Ingenuity Project, which 
does have its own set of testing as well, and I personally am held 
accountable for that, not my school, not the city, not the state. I, 
myself. If my— if the program sees that my students don’t perform, 
then I am going to answer for that. I think that accoimtabihty is 
very important, but I also think it is very important not to spend 
so much time testing, because it really can turn kids off. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you. 

Chairman Boehlert. Thank you. Mr. Lampert, you will be 
pleased to be introduced to Dr. Vernon Ehlers, who is a fellow of 
the Ajnerican Physics Association, a physicist. Dr. Ehlers. 

Mr. Ehlers. Thank you very much. And I can’t tell you what a 
dehght it is to see such highly qualified teachers in front of us. I 
taught college and university physics for 22 years, but much of that 
time was spent working with teachers in elementary school class- 
rooms. And it just warms my heart to hear the stories you are tell- 
ing, although some of them are heartbreaking too, Mr. Brenner. 

And I don’t— unfortunately, the Federal Government— maybe for- 
tunately— our role is really limited. We have neither constitutional 
nor statutory responsibility for the K— 12 school system. And so we 
are in a position of wanting to help, but it has to be — ^it is very dif- 
ficult to help, other than sending money, when we send 

money, it is usually with strings attached to it, and some of the 
strings are good; some are not. But I really appreciate you being 
here and congratulate you on your awards. 
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Just a quick comment on the lollipops. I just — I will give you my 
outside perspective on that. I thii^ that is really a subversive 
scheme to make it easy to raise teachers’ salaries because many in- 
stitutions recognize that teachers’ salaries are not adequate, so 
they make it easy to get master’s degrees, so the salaries go up. 
But that doesn’t necessarily increase the educational quotient. 

The mentors you mentioned, I think, is absolutely key. In my ex- 
perience of working with schools, the — I foxmd the single biggest 
factor in the success of a science program was having what I call 
a go-to person in the school. If there is someone the teachers could 
go to when the guppies died or the equipment broke, it was a suc- 
cessful pro^am, because they could just go there and say, hey, I 
have got this problem — say, no problem — tomorrow it will be fixed. 
But if the teacher, him or herself, has to take care of it, it just 
doesn’t get done. Many teachers don’t have the expertise. liiey cer- 
tainly don’t have the time. And the best science programs fadl be- 
cause they are equipment-intensive, they are time-intensive, and 
you need that extra help. 

And so a major factor of the bills I introduced last year, was to 
provide grants, to provide some fimding for go-to persons. We 
called them master teachers. Maybe we should call them mentors. 
Maybe we should even call them go-to persons. And I hope we can 
get that bill through. 

Right now, I am working with President Bush. I am delighted he 
is so interested in making education his number one priority. But 
also, much of it — and this hasn’t been publicized much — he is very 
keen on improving math/science education. So we are hoping, 
through his propos^, and through my bills, we will be able to solve 
some of your problems. So keep timed. I don’t have any specific 
questions, other than, once again, thank you for what you said and, 
without your knowing it, you have given a big boost to my bills. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Boehlert. Thank you very much. Dr. Ehlers. Mr. 
Israel. 

Mr. Israel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And let me thank you, 
Mr. Chairman, and the Ranking Member for organizing this hear- 
ing. I have a question of Ms. Ross, if I may. I was intrigued by the 
program that you have helped to organize to expose American girls 
to educational opportimities, African-American girls to educational 
opportunities in art — in math, sciences, and arts. 

One of the things that I hear in my district is not only is there 
a teacher shortage, but there is a particular shortage of African- 
American and Latino teachers in math and sciences, and I was 
wondering if you can comment on that or if you have any relevant 
experiences to discuss. 

Ms. Ross. In Baltimore City, the district that I teach in, there 
is a fairly diverse steiff throughout the city, so I don’t think that 
I can actually comment too much on that as far as a broader pic- 
ture. In Baltimore, it is fairly well represented. 

Mr. Israel. Mr. Chairman, if I have the time, any of the panel- 
ists care to co mm ent on that? Are there any programs that you are 
aware of that are geared to recruiting, attracting Afncan-American, 
Latino teachers to math and science? 
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Mr. Brenner. Well, this might not be entire relevant, but I know 
that Teach for America makes an active effort to recruit minority 
educators into the program. That is one of their big initiatives. So, 
you know, increased federal funding for programs like Teach for 
America, that makes an active — ^very active effort to recruit such 
teachers, might be an approach. 

Mr. Israel. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Boehlert. Thank you very much. Mr. Grucci. 

Mr. Grucci. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We are, indeed, blessed 
with having the creme de la creme in front of us here today talking 
about an issue that is so very important to all of us. And in our— 
in my Congressional district, you know, sciences, math, and the 
likes, are a growing — I don’t want to say industry— but certainly a 

S owing field with the Brookhaven National Laboratory, the Plum 
land Research Center, Stoneybrook University, and countless oth- 
ers. 

And, Mr. Lampert, I believe you mentioned one of the programs 
called the Intel Science Talent Search Competition. We are fortu- 
nate to have a j^alist from our district at the Ward Melville 
School, a Mr. Craig Beman— Berman— I am sorry— as a finalist in 
that. So education is very important. It is something that has driv- 
en me here to Washington to try and make a difference with. 

My question goes to the heart of some of the discussions that^ I 
heard earlier regarding teachers, teacher retention, bringing in 
more qualified teachers into the process so that we can get better 
educated students out of the back end. So, I guess, my question is 
two-fold. One, do you believe that the merit pay and mcentives for 
school districts that excelled beyond expectations is somethmg that 
might have a positive effect on luring more into the teaching pro- 
fession and elevating school districts to exceed beyond their basic 
expectations? And I will open it to anyone on the Committee who 
would like to take a shot at that. 

Ms. Lewis. I am not completely convinced that merit pay is a 
positive thing. I haven’t seen it in action, so I really don t know for 
sure. But I know that there ^e a lot of problems with teachers d- 
ready being in competition with one another around testing results 
and isolating in their classrooms and not connecting enough and 
collaborating enough anyway. And I don’t think that merit pay 
would increase that. I think it would make that problem worse. I 
think it would increase that problem. 

I think that— I recently had a conversation with my principal 
about this issue because I am in this graduate prograni and I 
bounce a lot of ideas off of him. And he said that he feels like the 
problem with recruiting teachers is getting worse as opposed to get- 
ting better, because especially women — at one point in time, teach- 
ing was a career that they could have when there weren’t as many 
careers — career opportunities open to women. 

And currently, women who are the best and the brightest m 
math and science can get incredibly high-paying jobs that are much 
more— I don’t know— they are maybe— they have more status or I 
am not really sure. But also, teaching is really difficult. I didn’t re- 
alize how hard it was until I had a year to go around and work 
with other teachers and I wasn’t teaching myself full time. But it 
is a regdly, really hard job. And there is too much on teachers 
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plates at this point. And I think that it might be a more attractive 
vocation for people if there were some pieces that were not — that 
the class — especially at the elementary level, when you teach every 
subject, they are just — ^the standards and the assessment and ev- 
erything else just gets piled up and nothing ever gets taken off. It 
is a reily fuU plate for educators. And I don’t really know what 
the answer to the problem is, but I know that it is increasing rath- 
er than decreasing at this point. So — 

Mr. Grucci. And you feel that merit pay wouldn’t have a positive 
effect. 

Ms. Lewis. Well, I — as I said, I don’t for siu*e, but it doesn’t seem 
that way, looking at it from the perspective of a classroom teacher. 
If I knew that I was going to get paid more for something that I 
did compared to a teacher who teaches next door to me, I don’t 
think I could feel comfortable with that. I don’t know whether you 
are talking about school systems or how that works and what you 
would base it on. 

Would you base it on testing results and would the testing reaUy 
reflect the education that was happening or that should happen. 
And, you know, there is so many questions that I have about it 
that, at this point in time, I couldn’t say, great, pay them more and 
they will show up. I don’t think that is necessarily true because of 
the nature of the job. 

Mr. Grucci. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, if my time hasn’t 
elapsed, I do have one other question. 

Chairman Boehlert. Go ahead. 

Mr. Grucci. This deals with some of the issue that I heard a mo- 
ment ago regarding being able to go through the system and not 
having to pay too much attention and come out with a master’s de- 
gree. We expect oiu* children to learn and we hold them account- 
able to certain standards, testing, being one of them. We expect 
them to learn, we expect them to retain, and we expect them to 
demonstrate that proficiency in the subject matter that they have 
just been taught in. Do you think that a standard comparable to 
that ought to be held out for the educators as well, periodically 
making sure that they are, indeed, proficient in the subject matter 
that they are teaching oiu* children so that we could be assured 
that they are getting the material and they are getting it accu- 
rately, they are get^g it correctly, so that we Imow where the 
problem may lie if, indeed, children in school districts are failin g? 
Anyone could take a stand. 

Mr. Lampert. I would like to say just that I do believe that every 
science teacher should have a bachelor’s degree in their field that 
they are teaching. I do believe that they should be educated like 
that. 

Mr. Grucci. But do you agree or disagree and, if you disagree, 
why — do you think that they should be looked at periodically to 
make sure that they, indeed, have retained that same level of ex- 
pertise that they got shortly coming out of their bachelor’s degree? 

Mr. Lampert, I don’t know. I feel very confident with my own 
educational background. I see teachers without a very good back- 
groimd teaching science. In fact, I know a lot of science teachers 
that don’t — are not certified as physical science teachers and they 
are biology teachers teaching physical science. 
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Mr. Grucci. And that is kin d of the concern that I have, and I 
suspect that ^1 of you sittmg in the front of us, this does not apply 
to because you could certainly — 

Mr. Lampert. Yeah. . 

Mr. Grucci. — sail through any kind of an examination wnatso- 

ever. But there — 

Mr. Lampert. Right. , • 4 . u . 

Mr. Grucci. — may be school systems emplo 3 ung teachers that 
aren’t as equipped as you all are. And should we not detenmne 
that and then take some corrective action accor^gly? 

Mr. Lampert. I atti concerned about the teachers that don t need 
to be tested and how much more work that is for them to go 
through the testing. So I would — I am grateful to h^e those teach- 
ers in the — and right now, with just the shortage of scieime teach- 
ers, it doesn’t seem to be the appropriate thing to do at this pomt. 

That is my own feeling. ,, . t • u u 1 

Mr. Grucci. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 3 ueld back 



the remainder of my time. „ , r 

Chairman Boehlert. There we go. For the purpose ot an ac- 
knowledgment, I recognize the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. Akin. 

Mr Akin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I appreciate yoim 
hrpaking in here for just a moment. We have visiting us m the 
hearing today, a teacher from the St. Louis area w^ ip rweivmg 
the Presidential Award. That is Ms. Karen Giesler. She is from the 
Center of Creative Learning. Karen, would you just st^d up tor 
just a moment, please? She is from EUisviUe, IVhssoun. K^en is 18 
years as a teacher and 8 years at the Center of Creative Learmng. 
And she currently teaches grade 3 to 5. But she has set up a lasCTs 
and use curriculum for those kids, which includes alloy^g the stu- 
dents to work at the Magic House in Kirkwood. And I would just 
ask the Committee and those who are our guests to welwme Karen 
here in D.C. as she receives that Presidential Award. Thank you. 



Mr. Chairman. , , 

Chairman Boehlert. Well, listen, as long as you are OT^^g, 
let me brag about my teacher. Mr. Richard Townsend of oidimy 
High School in Sidney, New York. Mr. Townsend, please stand. He 
has been teaching for 12 years, all at Sidney ,Hi^ School. If you 
don’t know Sidney, you probably won’t know it m the next 48 ho^s 
because we are stiU under 50 feet of snow. But he currently teaches 
physics, earth science, and meteorology for grades 9 through 12. 
Mr Townsend, thank you for what you do so well, and it is a pleas- 
ure to have you here. And now, it is my privilege to refer to the 
colleague, my distinguished colleague, Mr. Udall. 

Mr Udall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think I have got 
people here to brag about and maybe they would stand. I tl^ 
Kristie Venrick is here— and you may have to work with me— Cyn- 
thia Gay, Amy NichoU, and Anne Thrasher, are all fo^ teamers 
from Colorado who have received this prestigious award. So thank 



you for the good work you do. 

The— particularly, I would like to take a moment to recogmze 
Kristie Venrick. She is from Longmont, which is my district, and 
she has taught for 21 years in the St. Vram School District, ^d 
she is presently serving as the mathematics coordinator for all ot 
the schools in that district. And in that capacity, she does cur- 
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riciilum research and development and she writes curricular stand- 
ards and assessments for the school district in both math and 
science. And she does staff development work with teachers and 
administrators and parents. And she has also participated in our 
student assessment too, the Colorado Student Assessment Program 
for fifth graders. So welcome to the three of you, and particularly, 
Kristie, I am proud to have you here. 

As I think everybody knows, the debate about public education 
and education in general, at times can appear just to be an intellec- 
tual one imtil you have your own children in the school system. 
And I have a 10 and a 14-year-old in the public school systems in 
Colorado and so this hits home for me in at a personal level. So 
I thank you for the good work that aU of you do. 

I am really pleased, Mr. Chairman, we are also holding this full 
Committee hearing on this important topic and I look forward to 
additional hearings, particularly about technology in the classroom 
and how we might help you and your pursuits in that regard. Let 
me, taking that statement as a starting point, direct to the Panel 
then a (mestion along those lines. Mr. Lampert, you talked about, 
I think, $100,000 in grants for classroom equipment. Can you share 
with us whether there was any federal dollars involved in that, and 
how did you -find these sources of funding and what did you go 
through? 

Mr. Lampert. Yeah. Sure. No federal funding at all. All of this 
was private corporations. And I am t alkin g about the Verizon — 
Verizon and also local companies, Meyer Corporation, Partners in 
Science. These are all private corporations helping me out. Abso- 
lutely no federal money came into my classroom until now, which 
I am very pleased to bring back. 

Mr. Udall. Better late than never, I guess. 

Mr. Lampert. Yeah. I should say that there are a number of very 
good federal programs that are out there. They are mostly in the 
workshop arena and not in the equipment. It is very, very difficult 
to actually get physical equipment into your room. And so you have 
to be pretty tricky in how to get those funds. So — 

Mr. Udall. I see a lot of people alongside you nodding and even 
the — ^your colleagues behind you in that front row. Anybody else on 
the Panel have a comment in that regard? 

Ms. Ross. I would just like to say that the program that I work 
for, the Ingenuity Project, has a lot of foimdation monies and we 
do have a lot of technology. And that is great. When you are talk- 
ing about technology, though, in addition to just having the phys- 
ic^ technology, you must have training. 

Mr. Udall. Right. 

Ms. Ross. There are so many children who take a calculator and 
if you tell them — ^you know, an eighth grader, 5+4 and they will 
type that into a c^culator. And I think — I mean, you just have to 
be very careful to train teachers how to use technology. I just want- 
ed to put that out there. 

Mr. Udall. Mr. Brenner, do you have a comment? 

Mr. Brenner. Yes. Just a piggyback on Ms. Ross’s statement. 
When I taught, my last year, I was in charge of a laptop computer 
program in my school, and it soimds very fancy and very nice, and 
every kid had a laptop computer and was very impressed by it, and 
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it sounded very impressive. And the reality was a little bit different 
than the image. And I think — and, again, to emphasize what Ms. 
Ross says, technology is not the panacea. You can’t rely on c(^- 
puters. You can’t rely on videotapes to do the job of a quality edu- 
cator. So you have to be very careful to look towards putting a 
laptop in every child’s hand or a computer in every classroom as 

a solution. , , i ^ i. - u t 

And the school — again, going back to the school about which 1 

spoke, was built as a model school with a battery of computers in 
every classroom. And at 150-percent capacity, the computers sit at 
the back of the room and don’t get used. Because when you have 
a class with 34 kids in there, you can’t really successfully manage 
the use of four computers or five computers. So — 

Mr. Udall. ]^. Chairman, I see my time has expired, but I won- 
dered if Ms. Lewis had any additional comment on this that maybe 
we could snefik in under the gun here. 

Ms. Lewis. My classroom only had one computer l^t year and 
my students are very involved in doing weather projects and all 
kinds of thing s that having Internet access and access to other 
schools and other districts around the country is very beneficial for. 
And I took the first— we got a piece of money first before we got 
the $7,500 award, for just being a state finalist of $750. And I put 
in another $250 and got another iMac for my classroom, so we have 
two computers now. 

Mr. Udall. Uh-huh. 

Ms. Lewis. And it has made a huge difference in my teaching. 

So — ■ 

Mr. Udall. Was that your $250? 

Ms. Lewis. Yes. It was. 

Mr. Udall. I hope the record will show that you have mvested 
your own money. I admire you for that. I also think we ought to 
be able to help you in some way so that you are not having to coine 
up with your dollars. But I think that is probably why you are sit- 
ting in fi*ont of us today. 

Ms. Lewis. Yeah. Well, I think all teachers do that. 

Mr. Udall. I— that is what I have understood. One final com- 
ment. I know that we talk about technology. We say access. We say 
hardware availability and software availability. But I hear a lot 
about making siu*e then the teaching core has the training so they 
can— 

Ms. Lewis. Right. , 

Mr. Udall. — actually use the technology in ways that make 
sense and it provides the learning opportumties that that tech- 
nology ought to be providing. 

Ms. Lewis. Well, I am really lucky because I have a go-to person 
in my b uildin g — 

Mr. Udall. Uh-huh. , . , ^ ^ . 

Ms. Lewis. — who helps me with all kinds of technology tnmgs, 
like I am the go-to person for math. So it is great to have somebody 
who is an expert in their field of— you know, in every discipline m 
yoiu* school. 

Mr. Udall. Th ank you. 

Chairman BoEHLERT. My colleague — ^let me point out, I had the 
privilege of meeting this morning with the teachers. And one of the 
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things I was able to point out to them — ^Ms. Lewis is absolutely 
right — there isn’t any one of us that doesn’t know teacher after 
teacher that reaches into the pocket — takes money out of their 
pocket to put money into the classroom. And one of the things in 
the President’s budget submission, for the first time ever, a $400 
tax deduction for teachers who do exactly what Ms. Lewis and 
teachers all over the country are doing. Now, you might say, it 
should be 500, it should be 1,000, it should be more. But let me 
tell you, it is the first time ever that is long overdue. And that is 
one part of the package, boy, that deserves our enthusiastic unified 
support. 

Mr. Udall. Maybe we can build the whole tax package aroimd 
that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Boehlert. The Chair now recognizes Ms. Biggert. 

Ms. Biggert. ThEuik you, Mr. Chairman. We have a teacher from 
Illinois who is one of the — has won the Presidential Award, L 3 mn 
Zielinski. Are you here? Would you stand up? Thank you. Lynn is 
a — has been a teacher for 20 years and 18 years at Glenbrook 
North High School and currently teaches physics, astronomy, and 
space science for grades 10 through 12. And her favorite activity 
for her physics class is to create the ultimate music thing, which 
is a device that uses basic musical devices. And she says the ulti- 
mate student engagement is a trio of students playing garden tools. 
So it soimds like a fun class to be in. But congratulations. 

I have to say that I have the utmost respect for all of you teach- 
ers, as I was a school board president in a high school at one time. 
But I really believe in public education and I believe it is so impor- 
tant to go into the schools and see what is really happening. So I 
have, oftentimes, gone into the schools and taught classes. And the 
one day was teaching seven periods of government and kind of di- 
viding the class up into a legislature, and I crawled home. I think, 
you Imow, to get out of 3:30 was a welcome situation. So I really 
have great respect for what you do. 

My question is going back to really women in science and math. 
And, as a lawyer, and when I went to law school, I was told that 
I was taking up the place of a man. So I have real concern about 
ensuring that women do get involved in the sciences and math. 
And I wondered if it is still true, and I can remember taking solid 
geometry — and I don’t think they even have that anjmiore. But 
there were questions of the teacher, well, now, why don’t you want 
to take this? Why don’t you take home economics or something like 
that too? So — and I hate to see that. And I — certainly law school 
has changed now where women probably have more women stu- 
dents, in a lot of cases, in the school than men. But is it still true 
that women are discouraged or girls are discouraged from taking 
some of the courses and really getting a head start on — in math 
and science? Shaking of hands. Maybe, Ms. Lewis. 

Ms. Lewis. I think that it is really sad for me to see that once 
girls get past eighth grade that their interest and their motivation 
seems to slack off. And I am not really sure why that is, because 
I feel that there are a lot of women teaching math and science and 
encouraging girls to go into those fields. But I am not sure our soci- 
ety helps embrace that. And I think we need more than just inside 
the schools teachers encouraging kids. I t hink it has to be, you 
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know, from our communities and from the business world ^d from 
the science world and just more emphasis from outside to help fos- 

Ms. Biggert. Well, that is what I have heard too. So — Ms. Ross, 

do you have anything to add? v •, a j t 

Ms. Ross. I just want— you were noddmg your head no. And i 
think that girls are definitely still discoiu*aged, even by people who 
don’t realize, necessarily, they are encoiuraging — 

Ms. Biggert. Uh-huh. ^ 

Ms. Ross, —you know, the boys more. I think that people need 
to very much be talking about gender equity in the classroom and 
tjilking about — ^you know, you may not be even doing — ^you might 
not be aware of what you are doing to encourage boys over girls 
or to discourage a girl in a way that you think is an offiiand com- 
ment. And I think there needs to be a real look at gender equity 

in the classroom. ; ; ' . , , , , .i- 

A colleague of mine had his classroom videotaped and he specin- 
cally gave it to me to bring to some students that I teach, some 
graduate students, to analyze it for his gender equity, ^d, you 
know, I think more of that has to be done, letting yourseu be opcu 
to getting feedback and whatnot. But gender equity, I think, still 
must be something we are talking about. 

Ms Biggert. Is there anything that we can do to encourage 
that? I— and that is one reason, I think, of going into the schools 
as just as — as a role model for — 

Ms. Ross. Yes. „ t i i 4 . f 

Ms. Biggert. — ^women doing things, as well as — 1 know a lot 01 

my colleagues do that too. But what could we really do then to 

focus on that? , . . , , 

Ms. Ross. Continue a dialogue. I think you commg into schools 
and other successful women in all disciplines coming into the 
schools and showing — and having the kids go out also, not just on 
a, you know, one day of go to work with your mom or, you know — 
Ms. Biggert. Uh-huh. 

Ms. Ross. — ^whatever, but actually getting, you know, 
mentorships and partnerships with others in the commumty. 

Ms. Biggert. Anyone else? Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Boehlert. Time has expired. The Chair now tun^ to 
a former Superintendent of Education for the State of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Etheridge. * , t • x i 4 . 

Mr. Etheridge. Mr. Chairman, thank you. And I appreciate— 4et 
me join my colleagues in thanking you for pulling together l^s 
meeting today and having these outstanding teachers here. They 
are a representative of some outstanding people we have ^ across 
America. And I am always heartened and encouraged when I see 
the quality of the people who are— who work with our yoimg people 
every single day. Too many times we hear about the problems and 
we seldom take the time to thank those who put in those long 

^ours. , , j 

Before I ask my question — I went to a school on Tuesday morn- 
ing, breakfast, as part of the National Breakfast Program. It was 
a very cold morning, as you can remember, all across America, es- 
pecially in North Carolina. There were three teachers at 7:30 
standing out with bus duty. Some of you may do the same thing 
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and hall duty. This was an elementary school. And then they were 
going through the lines helping the children in kindergarten, not 
only getting the food on their plates, but keeping in line, and teach 
while they were having lunch. And I see heads nodding. If you 
have been in the elementary school, you know where I am headed. 
Teachers teach all day long and in the evenings, and I thank you 
for that. 

Let me get to my question though, because part of the — ^this may 
have been covered, and, if it has, I apologize, and I had to step out. 
But as we quickly move in the 21st centiuy, we are moving into 
a knowledge-based economy in everything we do more and more, 
and it is making the challenge of education even greater, especially 
in science and math — not only attracting them, but keeping the 
young people so that they will teach. And one of those issues deals 
with— you touched on it a minute ago, some of you did, on this 
issue of technology. And l am increasingly concerned about the dig- 
ital divide that we are facing, and it is growing bigger. 

When I hear one teacher talking about having one computer in 
the classroom — that is only a tool we use, but it is a tool that we 
ought to have more of. And as we head in that direction, I hope 
you will share with me, as we look at this whole issue, how can 
we keep from having such a great divide for our teachers and our 
young people so that they can succeed in the 21st century? I hope 
you will share with us, in the time we have, about how over- 
crowding in your classrooms when you are teaching science, the 
lack of lab space, a good lab space, that with the computer and the 
Internet, and all those things we have to do, factor in — over- 
crowding, the lack of space, the lack of equipment, the lack of ac- 
cess to the Internet and computers, because all these are tools that 
we use to move this thing forward. 

Mr. Brenner. I wrote a grant — ^I think it was my second year 
of teaching — ^to receive funds for an after-school program, and 
much of the money went to buy equipment for my students to 
study the Hudson River. And we would spend the better part of the 
year stud 3 ung the Hudson River, performing tests, in cooperation 
with an environmental organization in the Bronx. And then, I took 
my students to Washin^on, D.C. to do a science exchange with 
students in Arlington, Virginia, actually, who were doing a study 
of the Potomac River. And I say this to say that this sort of science 
could not have happened with the existing infrastructm-e in my 
school. That I had to pursue outside funds in order to have the 
equipment to do this. 

In my last year of teaching, I wrote a grant with some other 
teachers to build a model science classroom in our school. Now, I 
say model, but it was really just bare bones. I mean, we had desks 
that wouldn’t catch fire and we had beakers that the kids could use 
and I had microscopes that the kids could use. And I know in the 
New York City school system, there use to be money for lab assist- 
ants that would set up laboratories, that monitored lab safety, that 
would staff the science room. And when I came into teaching my 
first year, I worked after school with another teacher to clear out 
our lab room because it hadn’t been used in years and years and 
years, and these lab assistants had long since disappeared. 
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So it is vital to have funding for lab assistants, for space. Cer- 
tainly, class overcrowding — ^it is difficult to perform effective lab- 
oratories with 32 students. And then if you calculate in the fact 
that you don’t even have the equipment or you have to schlep it 
down from three floors up, it makes it all the more difficult. So I 
agree, yeah. 

Mr. Etheridge. Anyone else want to comment? 

Mr. Lampert. Yeah. I think that the problem of technology m the 
classroom — I think what the Federal ^vemment can be doing is 
to give incentives to corporations to partnership up with us. I dont 
know how you would do that, with tax incentives or whatever, or 
actual people to contact the high schools through the — ^from the 
corporations. I think that really, really would help to bring us 
equipment. And the other part is colleges and asking them to help 

out with us. . , • j n/r 

Mr. Etheridge. Thank you. I see my time has expued, Mr. 
Chairman. If we have another round, though, I do want to talk a 
little bit more about how we get it into every classroom, not just 
those classrooms that are fortunate enough to get a grant, because 
when we talk about leaving no child behind, my question becomes, 
which one have you decided you are going to leave behind, that is 
those who don’t get the grants. 

Chairman Boehlert. Thank you. 

Mr. Etheridge. T hank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Boehlert. And the other thing that concerns me, 
grant writing is a special skill. And I am wondering if too many 
teachers are taking too much time away from teaching to do grant 
writing. And maybe we ought to get some professional gr^t writ- 
ers added to the staff of schools so you can line up behind, you 
know — ^well, another story for another day. Mr. Shays. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you. I only have 5 minutes, so I am just going 
to ask a lot of questions, and I would love short answers. Could you 
tell me the three most critical things schools could do to encourage 
more young men and women — ^young children to get involved in 
science and math? Ms. Ross, do you w^t to start out? 

Ms. Ross. I can think of one very critical thing. 

Mr. Shays. I am not asking the Federal Government — the 
schools. 

Ms. Ross. The schools— is to— as the adnunistrator, whoever is 
doing the hiring, get people who are excited about math ^d 
science and who have the knowledge. In my district, I was givmg 
an in-service on Monday. And I teach mathematics, so I was giving 
a mathematics workshop, and they were all middle school and high 
school students — or teachers, excuse me, having some difficulty 
with some basic percentage problems that I give my sixth graders. 
So there were some scary things going on. So I would say get ex- 
cited people who know their stuff. 

Mr. Shays. Don’t pay too close attention to Congress either then. 

What other ones? 

Ms. Lewis. I think that teacher training is really important also. 
Mr. Shays. Okay. 

Ms. Lewis. And I work with elementary school teachers who 
often, the last time they ever had ^y kind of algebra was in high 
school and they, maybe, at that point in time, algebra was taught 
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in a veiy traditional formula, not hands-on way. And teachers that 
I have worked with — I did a workshop this winter on algebra — 

Mr. Shays. Okay. I am going to tiy to get some more on this. 
I don’t mean to interrupt you. I love all four of you, but I don’t 
want to take my time telling you I love you and I don’t want 
more — I want to just get some answers here. 

Ms. Ross. Teacher training. 

Mr. Shays. Okay. W^at would be some others? 

Mr. Lampert. I want to second what Ms. Ross said about the ad- 
ministrators — administration. That is veiy heavy sports-oriented in 
the high school. And there is some money there, but the focus is 
not toward the academics as much as it could be. 

Mr. Shays. Some others? 

Mr. Brenner. I just want to second what Ms. Lewis said, profes- 
sional development, partnering up with local universities and 
schools, similar to this biotechnology camp that I am working on 
in Brookl3m. 

Mr. Shays. Now, some of you went through the traditional teach- 
ing process of going to a school of education or a graduate school 
of education. Ms. Lewis, you did, and Mr. Brenner, you did not. Ms. 
Ross, you did not. Mr. Lampert, you did. Now, what I am told, that 
was news to me, is that the schools of education, particularly even 
the graduate schools, are the stepchildren, with no disrespect to 
stepchil^en, but the stepchildren of the institution, like Teacher’s 
College in Columbia is not even directly owned and operated. It is 
a separate institution. A question to you, those of the two of you 
who have gone through it, are you hearing this as a concern that 
we don’t treat teacher’s colleges with the s£une respect we would 
treat others? 

Mr. Lampert. I would say so. 

Ms. Lewis. I would agree with that. 

Mr. Shays. Okay. 

Ms. Lewis. I went to a really good school for imdergraduate Les- 
ley College, which is now — 

Mr. Shays. I — yeah, I heard you say that — 

Ms. Lewis. Yeah. 

Mr. Shays. — and I was interested. You were — ^with real pride. 

Ms. Lewis. It is Lesley University now — 

Mr. Shays. Yeah. 

Ms. Lewis. — because it just turned to a university. But it made 
a huge difference in how I viewed education and what I was going 
into to go to a school that said you are just going to be great and 
this is going to be a wonderful life experience for you. 

Mr. Shays. So do you think that the Federal Government could 
get involved with trying to lift up the — the schools of education in 
some way? 

Mr. Lampert. I want to restate what I had said one time before, 
is that I learned all of my teaching skills from my mentor — 

Mr. Shays. Okay. 

Mr. Lampert. — when I did my student teaching. And that is a 
story you hear again and again and again, going out there and ac- 
tually teaching. All the thmgs that you learn in education school 
are things that you might want to do later on after you become a 
teacher. 
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Mr. Shays. Do you feel your schools give you the £le»bihty to 
properly diagnose the needs of the children and then design a cur- 
riculum around their needs? 

Ms. Lewis. I do. , r 

Mr. Brenner. When I taught, I would say, no, because ot the 
sure number of students and the lack of support from the admmis- 
tration. 

Mr. Shays. Mr. Lampert. 

Mr. Lampert. I didn’t quite get the question. You mean, are 

schools — 1 11 4. 

Mr. Shays. Are you allowed to — are you given me skills to prop- 
erly diagnose the students’ needs and then design a curriculum 
aroimd the students’ needs? 

Mr. Lampert. No. I— it is something that you feel when you 
teach, what the kids need. So I have never been really properly 
trained to do that out there. 

Ms. Lewis. I have a special ed degree as well as an elementary 
ed degree I also teach in Vermont, which, I think, is— soimds like 
it is pretty different from other places. It is a very small state and 
a lot gets done there in education that is difficult to do in a larger 
state. I am extremely fortimate to be where I am, and I recogmze 
that, especiaUy spending time with the other awardees this week. 
It is just a different world. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you. 

Ms. Lewis. I only have 18 children. So — 

Mr. Shays. Thank you very much. . , 

Chairman Boehlert. Thank you very much. Mr. Baird. 

Mr. Baird. Mr. Chairman, I would like to request your mdul- 
gence and, perhaps, yield to Mr. Matheson. I would like to particu- 
larly ask Ms. Ross a question as a fellow psychologist and other 
panehsts as well. So I might wait until she returns. 

Chairman Boehlert. That is fine. i 

Mr. Matheson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Mr. 
Baird. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the Committee holding this 
hearing today and appreciate the Committee’s focus on the role 
education and teachers play in furthering science, i^d I certainly 
appreciate all the members of the Panel. These individuals are tak- 
ing time with us today to share their perspectives, and I am cer- 
gla.d you could come here. I am also pleased that a teach- 
er from my district, Ms. Mary Lou Damjanovich, has received the 
Presidential Award. She teaches at Bella Vista Elementary School 
in Salt Lake City. And I am reed proud to have someone from my 

district associated with that. • i .r 

A question I would like to ask — ^we just, on the previous line ot 
questioning, heard a httle bit about continued teacher develop- 
ment, teacher training. And I would hke to hear from the Panel, 
if they could describe to me the various strengths and weaknesses 
of different science and math professioned development programs, 
such as the Eisenhower Pro^am, or the NSF teacher training pro- 
grams, other programs associated with the Federal (^vemment. 

Mr. Brenner. I can speak briefly about the Eisenhower Pro- 
gram. I was in conversations with a friend the other day and she 
was talking about the fact that, in our district, the Eisenhower 
funds are tenneled largely towards math education, but not profes- 
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sional development, as they are supposed to be. Apparently a lot 
of the funds end up going to purchase books and design curriculum. 
So, as far as I understand it, in my particular district, in Manhat- 
tan, the funds, as they were supposed to be spent, were not. 

Mr. Lampert. For my case, the Eisenhower funds, it is quite the 
opposite. In our district, we are quite organized with Eisenhower. 
It is all computerized and it is very efficient now to get the money. 
It wasn’t as efficient before. It is never allowed to get any equip- 
ment with it. It is all professional development, which is — ^it would 
be nice to get some equipment from it too. So — 

Mr. Matheson. Anyone else have any comments on any federal 
role — additional federal role for teacher training or development? 

Ms. Ross. The program that I am working with right now 
through Johns Hopkins University is a — called Project Site Sup- 
port. And I spoke about, in my testimony, they received a teacher 
enhancement CTant. And what they do is, teachers commit to 5 
years in an urban setting, and, in exchange, their master’s degree 
is paid for. And many of them in this program do not have an edu- 
cation background, but they are getting a master’s degree. They 
will be certified. And by keeping them — ^by giving them tffis five- 
year commitment, at the end of 5 years, I think the majority of 
them wiU really feel a commitment to urban education and they 
will stay. 

I t hink that that is one of the important things, is trying to fig- 
ure out how to keep them there. I see a lot of very good colleagues 
of mine who get their start in the city, in urban centers, and under- 
resourced areas and then say, forget it, I need more money. I 
want — ^you know, I am sick of this, I am sick of that, and then ttiey 
go outside of the urban areas that really need them. And I think 
ttiat if you can get someone to co mmi t to 5 years, then they would 
be probably committed, you know, life long. 

Mr. Matheson. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Chairman BOEHLERT. Thank you very much. Mr. Nethercutt. 

Mr. Nethercutt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Welcome, ladies 
and gentlemen. I am glad you are here and I appreciate your help 
to the children of our country. As a father of a sophomore in high 
school and a college junior, I have been there with respect to the 
importance of science programs and tr 3 dng to get a sense of really 
whether — what really excites my young chfidren about science. And 
it really focuses on the teachers. If the teachers can bring it alive, 
it brings it alive — ^the curriculmn is alive for those — ^for our chil- 
dren. 

I am informed that — of the President’s budget of about $18.7 bil- 
lion for education programs, K through 12, a small portion of that 
is science and math related. I am also informed that there are 
about 63 programs spread across 24 agencies of government for 
education, science and math education. That is of some concern to 
me because it seems to me that it is fairly diffuse. And I guess the 
challenge is to make sure that those programs benefit you on the 
ground in the classroom in helping children. 

My question to you is this — preceded by a statement. I have 
heard from a lot of school district superintendents and teachers in 
my district, which is the 5th District of Washington State, and they 
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have said they are fhistrated with a lot of the paperwork that 
comes along with the programs that are well intended. Are you ex- 
periencing that in yom* teaching careers? Do you see there is an 
awful lot of paperwork that needs to be filled out in order to get 
some of that $18 billion, or thereabouts, that comes through a por- 
tion of it for science and math? 

Mr. Lampert. Yes. I can give you an example. Two weeks ago, 
I was invited from Electra Scientific Industries right as my Micro- 
Electronics class came up for a field trip. Great, I have to come up 
with $250. So I applied for some federal program, and it was too 
much paperwork in order to get done in time for the field trip. So 
I had to — 

Chairman Boehlert. $250? 

Mr. Lampert. $250. So, you know, little things like that that are 
spur of the moment are unique opportumties that you want to take 
advantage of, and it is very difficult to make the system move 
sometimes. 

Mr. Nethercutt. Similar experiences among the rest of you, or 
is there a general consensus that there is a lot of paperwork that 

needs to be filled out in order to get federal money? 

Ms. Lewis. I think so. I am reedly fortimate, again. I feel like, 
yeah, I ani from Vermont. Our district has a grant writer that is 

hired to do it. « , , . 

Mr. Nethercutt. I think it would be helpful to this Committee — 
I serve in this authorizing committee, but I also serve on the Ap- 
propriations Committee, which determines which money goes 
where, and these programs have to be authorized. It would be help- 
ful to us, and me, in particular, if through your respective school 
districts, or you, individually, could identify some of l^ose fhistra- 
tions. The paperwork that needs to be filled out for $250 worth of 
assistance seems silly to me, and impractical, and inefficient in our 
federal education systems. We would rather spend that money on 
children, and teaching, and classrooms, and so on, rather than pa- 
perwork and people to fill out paperwork. 

I would just ask you this, too. Acknowledging that there are 
these many programs and these many agencies, is there an ade- 
quate job being done through the federal system to let you ^ow 
in your respective districts of the programs that are available 
through the federal system? I sense not, but maybe you could say 
yes or no. Do you know — I mean, were you surprised at that num- 
ber? I was surprised at that number, and I don’t know if you are 
able to take advantage of some or very many of those programs. 
And maybe if you have advice for this Committee, or us as mem- 
bers, think about it and give us your best thoughts. But maybe you 
have an answer today. 

Mr. Brenner. Just a quick comment. As frequently happened m 
my district, my last year of teaching, a notice came through that 
I think it was on the order of $20,000 or $30,000 needed to be 
spent tomorrow to buy equipment. And this happened — I mean, it 
was actually kind of a r unnin g joke in my school and in the district 
that this happened quite frequently. So in answer to yom* question, 

I would say yes. „ ttt u 

Mr. Nethercutt. Same experience with the rest of you? Would 
it be helpful to have some sort of — maybe there is a central mfor- 
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mation location that you all can find out about what programs are 
there and what might be available. Maybe that is though yoiu" ad- 
ministrators — I don’t know. But maybe we can think about some 
form of centralization in the federal system. 

An 5 Tway, one final comment, Mr. Chairman. I know that Kristi 
Rennebohm Franz is also a presidential award winner. I don’t 
know if she is here — if Kristi is. She was also a Peace Corps winner 
for her work in science, but also, her involvement in Africa and 
teaching in the Peace Corps. So she is kind of a dual winner, and 
she has had some health problems, and bless her heart, I don’t 
know that she was able to make it out for this award ceremony. 
But congratulations to you all, and thank you, sir, for the time. 

Chairman Boehlert. Thank you very much. Mr. Lampert, could 
you just tell a little bit more about that $250? I can’t conceive of 
a federal program where you have to go through a lot of paperwork 
to apply to an agency of the Federal Government for $250. 

Mr. Lampert. There is an administrator you have to go through, 
and he has to — 

Chairman Boehlert. In yoiu" district or school? 

Mr. Lampert. In my district. Okay. We have a person that is in 
charge of these particular fiinds, and I had to verify that my kids 
were eligible for these funds. And he needed to make sime, accord- 
ing to his criteria, that he was under the allusion that the money 
had to go through the entire district and couldn’t be funded directly 
to only my classroom. Little things like that — I mean, that sounds 
weird to you, probably, but that is what I was going through. 

Chairman Boehlert. It doesn’t sound weird; it soimds kind of 
stupid. 

Mr. Lampert. But you know, what was nice is that I explained 
that to the company, and the corporation came through. And they 
said, you know, $250— we are going to bring you up here. I mean, 
the whole point was I am going to take my electronics kids to see 
careers in the electronics industry. That was perfect. And it was 
something that happened so quickly that — ^it was National Engi- 
neers Month last month — so that was a perfect thing for them to 
do, and it is very rare to have those opportunities. But I couldn’t 
jump at the spin* of the moment through a federal pro^am to 
make that happen, nor my — I should also say, my adnunistrator, 
my principal, would not fimd that $250. 

Chairman Boehlert. Do us both a favor, if you will. When you 
get back, you know, just get a little more specifics on that and (h*op 
me a note, because I can’t conceive of NSF or any federal agency 
having a pot of money where they would require a school teacher 
an 5 Twhere in America to fill out a long application to apply for 
$250. I mean, a lot of federal — 

Mr. Lampert. It is not so much the paperwork, it is convincing 
the other person to do it. 

Chairman Lampert. Yes, but I would like a little more informa- 
tion on that one, because the money from the Federal Government 
in a number of areas goes to the state for educational purposes. 
And then the state, unfortimately, in too many cases takes too 
much off the top as a brokerage fee, and then it filters down to the 
local school district. And then the school district allocates to the in- 
dividual schools, and then you in the classroom want to take yoiu" 
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kids on a field trip, and they say, well, there is federal money for 
field trips, but you have got to fill out this long apphcation, nothing 
that we require from Washington. We are not going to be so stupid 
as to require your valuable time to go a long application process 
for $250. Gee, I can’t believe that. So really, do that, if you will. 

Mr. L/^ert. I will do that for you. 

Chairmeui Boehlert. And we will keep it confidential. Dr. caira, 
you have been waiting patiently, because you want to talk to a col- 

Mr. Baird. Mr. Chair, thank you much. I wanted to wait untfi 
Ms ^ss came back. As a fellow psychologist, I want to applaud 
you for going into teaching. Some of us psychologists go to Con- 
gress; others pursue even higher goals,, to teach in the public sys- 
tem. And I want to comphment each and every one of you. 1 have 
waited this long because I want to ask you a very serious quesrion. 
Following Sputnik, our Nation made a national comnitment to 
science. And while others have suggested that the Feder^ (^yem- 
ment has not a mEuidate, necessarily, to mvolve itself, I fhink there 
is nothing preventing us from -involving ourselves, and 1 beheve it 
is, in fact, paramount importance to our Nation that young people 
have access to a quality science education everywhere. 

In a time of dot-com wealth, what would you suggest from your 
experience emd your knowledge of your peers, the few things that 
are critical to attracting people in your age group and your talent 
level who could easily go somewhere else for a lot 
prestige to go into the professions you have chosen. What do we 
need to do differently? No more prestige, in my judgment There is 
no higher prestige than pubhc teacher, as the son of one, but— 

Ms. Ross. That is definitely very difficult. I tlunk shov^g people 
examples of how rewarding this career c^ be. I do think that 
teaching, as a profession, does not have a lot of prestige, and 1 do 
fViink that we need to make teaching a profession that isn t, oh, 
well, you couldn’t do it so you go ahead and teach it I thi^ that 
if you look at some other coimtries and the way they look at teach- 
ing — for example, I use a curriculum from Singapore. And it you 
look at not just their text books, but look at what the teacher^o, 
the teachers actually go through a system of collaborating, they 
have time to collaborate with each other. They are revered as pro- 
fessionals and I think they are really tested as professions. They 
are expected to have good knowledge. They are expected to know 
the content. If you teach— like you said, if you teach 3rd grade, you 
still should have a very solid math background Do you need to be, 
YOU know, versed in calculus to teach 3rd grade. No, bifr you can- 
not be teaching, you know— you can’t teach algebra and have ques- 
tions about percents. It cannot happen. ^ 4 . 

And I t hink that by, you know, just bringing prestige to tee 
teaching profession would make others see it as a viable option 
where many of my, you know, friends and colleagues m my age 
group, you know, they are looking for somethmg where they will 

have more recognition. . „ 

Mr. Lampert. I would like to say, you are domg it right now. You 
are giving us prestige. And I can teU you that when I talk to enffl- 
neers who have made the choice to go into the dot-coms, my friends 
who are making three times what I make, they tell me they ar 
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envious of my job, they really do. And you will never, ever achieve 
pay equity with the business, and you shouldn’t strive for that. 
That is not what it is about. We chose teaching because we wanted 
to do the job. 

Mr. Brenner. Just to talk about finances for a bit, I do think 
that there are some financial incentives that can be offered to at- 
tract teachers in particularly under-served areas. I mentioned a 
few of them in my testimony, housing allowances in neighborhoods 
where teachers teach, increase feder^ dollars for licensed teachers 
in shortage areas, increase the initial saleuy for teachers, particu- 
larly, in shortage areas of math and science. So I t hink that the 
financial component is a part of the larger solution, but certainly 
isn’t the only approach that should be taken. I mean, increasing 
the prestige of the profession has to happen. And it is funny, there 
is a direct paredlel with medicine. At the turn of the century, medi- 
cine was not considered a prestigious profession. And one of the 
things that happened was the education of physicians was stand- 
ardized, the bar was raised, and with that came added prestige. 

Mr. Baird. Theink you for your thoughtful answers, and again, 
theink you all, and all the award winners for your great service to 
our kids and to our coimtry. 

Chairman Boehlert. Let me ask the Panel a general question. 
Should we consider — I was going to say pay differential. I mean, 
you know, professions where skills — ^businesses where skills are in 
short supply, the people who have those skills get more money 
than the rank and file. So should we entertain as a Nation, em- 
brace the theory that people in science and math disciplines should 
be paid more for teaching than English teachers or Social Studies 
teachers? Do we have pay differentials? All right. We don’t have 
pay differentials. Then you have got the problem. How do we get 
the people — ^here is what happens from my experience. The t 3 q)ical 
bright yoimg person graduated from college with a degree in math, 
or science, or engineering, might want to go to teach, thrilled by 
the prospect of helping to mold young minds and recognize the con- 
tributions that person could make. But that person is also about 
$20,000 in debt, maybe wants to get married and start a family. 
So he says, do I go to school “XYZ” in Vermont, or New York, or 
Maryland, or wherever, and maybe start out at $25,000 to $30,000 
a year teaching or — is that in the ballpark? Isn’t it? Higher? 
Lower? 

Ms. Lewis. That is a little high. 

Chairman Boehlert. All right. 

Ms. Lewis. Probably, like between $20,000, $22,000. 

Chairman Boehlert. All right. Low $20’s. 

Ms. Lewis. For Vermont. 

Chairman Boehlert. Or does that person go to the Fortime 500 
compEmy that just wants these wizards in math and science, and 
offers double that? I mean, the last reportable figures are 1999, I 
think, and the average starting salary for a college graduate that 
year, all disciplines, was $44,000. And so what happens? Don or 
Sue may want to teach, but they want to pay their bills, start pay- 
ing off their debts. They want to get married and start a family. 
And a lot of people are just going the easy way, you know, m akin g 
a prudent business decision. It may not be the best career decision. 
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It may not give the best satisfaction, but going that way — so I 
mean, money isn’t the answer to everything, but we have got to put 
more money on the table to get the people we want into education. 

I mean, I am thankful that all of you are there. So that is why I 
look at the prospect of pay differentials for certain disciplines ^d 
wonder if that is not a partial solution. We don’t have any trouble 
getting Social Studies people into the classroom. There are a lot of 
them, we have an abundance of them, and thank God we do. Socim 
Studies is very important. But if something is in short supply and 
something is in — ^we have an excess of, it seems to me you have got 
to have some incentives to get the short supply people to do what 
you want them to do. You can’t expect everybody is properly moti- 
vated as you are. . , j r 

listen, here is what we promised. We promised at the end ot tne 
day, we would have an open mike, and the hearing record is still 
open. So if anyone would dike to say anything for the good of the 
order— all right. We will go — and we ask you to do two thmgs— we 
ask you to do three t hin gs. (1) Go to the mike. Diane has a mike 
there. (1) We ask you to take the mike; (2) identify yourself; and 
(3) keep it relatively short. Go ahead. The first hand there. 

Ms. Geisbush. I am Sandra Geisbush from San Antonio, Texas, 
and I have heard a lot about money today. And I can’t speak for 
all teachers, but it is not about the money. And when you are t^- 
ing about pay differentials, as we were just talking about, think 
about the time it takes to prep a hands-on science lab. T hink about 
the time it takes to prep for a Social Studies class. What is the one 
class when you don’t have time to do anything else, you will get 
some things in, but science is going to be the first thing to go m 
elementary school, because of the time. So be t hinkin g about the 
time factor. How can we bring— how can we use money wisely to 
bring substitutes in to help science teachers become better science 
teachers, to help math teachers become better math teachers. 

Think along those lines. /-lu u , 

And don’t forget the elementary school teachers. Childrens 
TninHa develop very, very quickly, and if you are wondering why a 
lot of women do not go into the math and science fields, maybe 
they didn’t have those rich opportumties when they were 8, 9, and 
10 years old. It is like learning a foreign language. If you learn to 
speak a foreign language before you are 10 years old, you will 
speak without an accent. Mathematics is a language, and u you 
don’t have some good solid foundation there and rich experiences 
before they are 10 years old, they are going to speak that with an 
accent, too, and that he accent is going to keep them from being 
as successful and willing to take the physics classes and the chem- 
istry classes. Thank you. 

Chairman Boehlert. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Ezrailson. Hi. I am Cathy Ezrailson from Conroe, Texas. 
Chairman Boehlert. Well, wait a minute. Texas is dominatmg 
this hearing. Recorder, are you able to get these names all right. 
Ms. Ezrailson. E-z-r-a-i-l-s-o-n is how to spell it. 

Chairman Boehlert. I think all the rest of them out there are 

from Texas. Aren’t they? , x j 

Ms. Ezrailson. Yes. I am a physics teacher and I have a good 
idea. My husband and I were talking the other day about how to 
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fund teacher increases nationwide without appropriations, and that 
is to make teaching tax exempt. TTiat would automatically attract 
people to teaching and give us a big boost in salary, so that con- 
sider that, please. 

Chairman Boehlert. Thank you. 

Mr. Craig. My name is Curtis Craig. I am from American Fork, 
Utah. A great Panel — ^they had some wonderftd things to say. A 
couple issues that I would share: (1) We do kind of hve in a self- 
imposed communistic society in education. We all want the same 
pay, and we know our English teachers are grading papers all 
night long, and it would be really, really hard to walk into a class- 
room getting more money than somebody else, knowing that they 
probably do as much work. I would — I don’t know. I would like 
more money, though. There is no question about that. 

But it isn’t a money issue. In terms of federal dollars that we 
see, things that we — that are available to us, seem to be very cryp- 
tic. We don’t know it is there. NSF monies and, especially, Eisen- 
hower monies. As President — I am the past President of the Utah 
Science Teachers Association. I cannot urge you enough to hsten to 
teachers’ cries. This hearing — misappropriation of Eisenhower dol- 
lars, to me, seems impossible because of the ties to it, that we have 
to be accoimtable for it in terms of teacher learning and in-serv- 
icing. And to say that a bimch of it is misused and lost scares me 
because it will make you guys not want to keep it in the package, 
^d we cannot lose Eisenhower dollars, we cannot. Every teacher 
in Utah that is in-services is in-serviced with Eisenhower dollars, 
period. That means $300, about $400 a year in just science, and 
probably 400 in mathematics. We cannot lose those dollars. The 
minute-man, that scares me. , 

And then, you know, there was probably some other stuff that I 
wanted to say, too, but I am out of time. Th ank you for hstening. 
Thanks. 

Chairman Boehlert. Th ank you very much. 

Mr. Wachholz. Th ank you. I am John Wachholz from Salina, 
Kansas. And first of all, Mr. Chairman, I t hank you for this oppor- 
tunity. Thank you for your comments this mo rnin g and everything 
today. I have just four things to say. I have a httle prestige. I be- 
heve I am the oldest candidate here, and I have been at this for 
about 40 years, so I have a lot of experience. But I would say some 
things that you could do, buy me a computer, buy these new teach- 
ers computers so they have their own to get started with. I think 
that would be a big help. Be sure and educate the older teachers 
like myself so we don’t have self-education in this area of tech- 
nology. I have so many teachers in my school that are so far be- 
hind, they are scared, and they need help in the area of technology. 

Chairman Boehlert. For example — ^let me interrupt here, if I 
may. If the National Science Foimdation had regional se minar s on 
technology, is that the t3npe of thing that would appealing? 

Mr. Wachholz. An 3 d:hing that would help them to catch up, be- 
cause the s^dents — every day, the student is ahead of the teacher, 
and they will never get caught up. But get them at a level where 
they feel confident to work with the student. 

Chairman Boehlert. You have got three or four points, and I 
will let you go there. But one of the things we have to be very 
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mindful of the fact is that, essentially, since the founding of the re- 
public, elementary and secondary education has been the responsi- 
bihty of state and local governments. You know, the Feder^ 
emment, we only contribute about 6 percent of the total funding 
for elementary and secondary education. And that junsmction is 
jealously guarded by Americans across the country by and So 

there are some things we can get involved in, like the Nataoi^ 
Science Foundation, in giving direction and resoipces through the 
Departmeiit of Education. But in terms of certification or alter- 
native certification, in terms of a lot of other things, the decisions 
are made by state departments of education and local school 
boards. And I think overwhelmingly, that is the way i^nerica 
wants it. They don’t want the heavy hand of Washington dictatmg 
everything. So I am just trying to take as much in as we can to 

see where we can be more helpful. v v t i 

Mr. Wachholz. If there were a program through that, I think 

that would — , . , . j ui 

Chairman Boehlert. And that is something that is very doable, 

it seems to me. x • i u u 

Mr. Wachholz. Right. Another program that I think would be 
very doable— I have a lot of eiqierience. If I could somehow get 
fimded some way, where you could pay me so I could help the new 
teachers and be a mentor, so that we don’t have all these retted 
teachers just leaving and dropping everything. I can give them 
files, I can help them immensely. 

And the last thing, if there were a program to fund, what 1 i^uld 
say, basically, a secretary or a lab assistant for a teacher so I don t 
have to do all my communication, all my typing, all my thmgs. If 
there were some way to fimd a program where we could have ^ 
assistant to help me do, basically, that work, I think I could be 

much more effective. , • 

Chairman Boehlert. Thank you very much. The other thing is 
Dr. Etheridge or somebody mentioned it during the questioning— 
a good portion of teachers’ time, work time, is involved in non- 
teaching activities — ^hall monitors, study hall monitors, that type of 
activity. And there are some arguments for that, because I tmnk 
the overwhelming evidence argues against these extra activities, 
but the argument for it is the teacher gets to know the students 
better and all that sort of thing. So I don’t know. If anybody has 
any thoughts on that, I would welcome that, too. Next. 

Ms. Thrasher. I Anne Thrasher. I am from Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. I wanted to echo what he said, from Kmisas, 
and also, what you just said. Those ^e a couple of things I just 
wanted to address. My plea, I guess, is that there is a mechanism 
for sharing the expertise of experienced teachers with other teach- 
ers. And that it shouldn’t be so difficult for teachers who would l^e 
to receive training, in technology in particular, to receive that 
training. In my experience, the people whose famihes are receptive 
to thi.s are the ones who go out of state to receive the training. 1 
think it would be more helpful if people could come into the area 
where the teachers actually, you know, live ^d work, either in the 
classroom or during the summer, perhaps, just into their commu- 
nities. Personally, I have someone in my building right now. I am 
the math chair at a high school. And he— I am looking for someone 
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to receive training in the pre-engineering curriculum, which is one 
class I teach. And he told me he can’t do it this summer because 
his wife is expecting their second child. He would have to go to 
New York to do this and so he has opted out. I am having a dif- 
ficult time trying to replace part of what I do. 

The full plate idea that you just mentioned, I made a slight list. 
I think we are asked to do more and more. In addition to being 
math chair — and again, anybody here would say the same thing — 
I am on an academic council, district math curriculum committee. 
Renaissance committee, honors endorsement committee. I am the 
knowledge coach, the knowledge master coach, the match wits 
coach. TTiere just isn’t anymore time. And yet, I mean, I reaUy do 
love what I do. I beheve, reaUy, the reason that I was recognized — 
and I hate this. I talk for a hving — ^why am I nervous? I beheve 
one of the reasons I was recognized was my use of technology. 
Graphing calculators in trigonome^ classroom, computer software 
to teach algebra, this pre-engineering curriculum that I mentioned. 
And yet, for all of those, I had to travel out of state to receive the 
training, to purchase the hardware. And here is my offer to you. 
I mean, I am looking at leaving teaching shortly. I would love to 
go teach other teachers. I would love to travel almost an 5 rwhere to 
teach other teachers, because not only have I had an impact in the 
classroom as a teacher, but I understand that if I could teach other 
teachers, that would just increase that influence, you know, more 
and more and more. And I think I have some expertise there, but 
I, honestly, don’t know how I can do that, how I can make that 
offer to anybody. 

Chairman BOEHLERT. Thank you very much. Next. 

Ms. Zielinski. Hello. My name is Lynne Zielinski. I am a phys- 
ics, space science, and astronomy teacher at Glenbrook North High 
School in Northbrook, Illinois. I have three points I would like to 
make. T^e first one is that teacher staying in teaching, good teach- 
ers sta 3 nng in teaching, is important, as getting new teachers into 
teaching math and science. One of the ways that you could keep 
teachers teaching is to give them sabbatical opportunities. 
Sabbaticals are not prevalent throughout the United States. Only 
some schools in some districts in some states have sabbatical pro- 
grams. Our program in Illinois happens to be every 7 years you can 
take a year’s sabbatical at half-pay. This is reaUy important be- 
cause I have done it and it has helped me tremendously to become 
an exceUent teacher, and to give me an opportunity to not only 
spread myself around to other teachers throughout the states, but 
also, an opportunity to learn technology. 

The second item I want to make a point about is time. Teachers 
don’t have it. We would love to have more time. A lot of times I 
hear people say, oh, you are a teacher, you have 3 months off in 
the summer. I don’t have 3 months off in the siunmer. I am lucky 
if I have 2 months off, and in that 2 months, I am developing cur- 
riculum ^d I am doing aU sorts of things. Even during the teach- 
ing day, it would be wonderful if I could have some time to be able 
to talk to my coUeagues, and look about at what I am doing, and 
to reflect on what I am doing. That would be very helpful. 

And the third point that I wanted to make is that NSF is not 
the only national program, or federal program, that could offer 
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monGv and opportunities for teachers. There are other programs 
out there. I deal quite a bit with the NASA Student Involvement 
Program. The NASA Program is an amazing program that allows 
students to actually build, design experiments, fly them abo^d t^ 
shuttle, and in sub-orbital lockets. I think that this opportumty 
needs to be made more to teachers and to students to give them 
internships at these NASA facilities and places as well. There are 
other places, other national organizations, that would do the same 

thing. Thank you. . j • 

Chairman Boehlert. Let me ask you, what did you do during 

your sabbatical? . ^ uu 

Ms. Zielinski. I have taken two sabbaticals. My first sabbatical 

was in 1990. I worked at NASA as a trainer for the astronauts, and 
I worked with the remote manipulator arm teaching astronauts 
how to operate it. My second sabbatical was done last year and 1 
went to Berkeley, the University of California at Berkeley, and 1 
worked with the rocket people, and studying the Aurora Borealis, 
and I went to Alaska and laimched rockets with them. I also cre- 
ated a number of educational web sites, which involved the Aurora 
Borealis, as well as student science, NASA type programs, as well. 

I also spent a lot of my time with NASA in trying to get N^A edu- 
cation out. So I wrote some of the curriculum guides as well. 

Chairman Boehlert. Did your school district pay you durmg 
your sabbatical — was it half-pay? 

Ms. Zielinski. Half-pay. 

Chairman Boehlert. Well, you know, I would say the over- 
whelming majority can’t even afford to take a half-pay sabbatical. 

Who could — ^ . . T xi. - 1 i. ij 

Ms. Zielinski. Exactly. That was my first pomt. I think it would 

be wonderful, because most states do not offer sabbatical programs. 
And federal money to go to the states for sabbaticals and getting 
sabbaticals into the schools would be a wonderful opportumty for 
i/C3.cli6rs . 

Chairman Boehlert. And when you were with NASA, were you 
paid by NASA? 

Ms. Zielinski. Yes, I was. . j rro. i 

Chairman Boehlert. All right. So you are. That is good, lhank 

you very much. , t i 

Ms. Giesler. My name is Karen Giesler. I am known as tne 

rebel at my school, so unlike my esteemed colleagues, I am gomg 
to say it is about the money. I think it was Mr. Nethercutt, or 
maybe yourself, said that people who are new to a profession out 
of college want to start a family or are in debt. I am looking at put- 
ting two kids through college here very shortly. And what has hap- 
pened with wanting to encourage new people to come to teaemng, 
to give pay incentives, when I started, I took time off to be home 
with my kids. Then I went back to teach and they gave me 4 ye^s 
credit for 9 years’ experience. And they said, well, we have a for- 
mula that compresses your experience. So I lost pay for my years 
experience. As they are trjdng to encourage new teachers to come, 
it has gone to 7, and now it is 10 years experience. So with a mas- 
ter’s, 3 certifications, and 19 years experience, I have got teachers 
new to the district making the same as I do. 
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Chairman Boehlert. That is goofy. I don’t favor that. I mean, 
the assumption is if you are going to do something to attract young 
people in, the people already there should be well above that, obvi- 
ously. 

Ms. Giesler. No. 

Chairman Boehlert. But that is not — ^you are not going to have 
Washington doing that. That is the school district or the state edu- 
cation department. 



Ms. Giesler. Right, which brings me to the next point. As far 
as tr 3 ung to entice new people, there are statistics out there that 
say approximately 30 percent of teachers new to teaching will leave 
the profession in 3 years. So I would like to see you concentrate 
on something to keep the good teachers that you have. And my 
kids have been exposed to teachers that went to school for, say, 
physics, and they were not teachers, and then they became teach- 
ers, and were teaching while they were getting their teaching, and 
you are not automatically a teacher. So I know that you want to 
find people that are really interested and excited about science, but 
they also need to be excited about teaching. So I would just caution 
you to look at that aspect. And part of what would help is to re- 
store prestige, as you were saying, to the profession, .^d really, 
even within our profession, we just read a new book, the learning 
community. It talks about the parents are involved, the students, 
and it even missed the mark, and it is from within our own profes- 
sion. And it said that, oh, plumbers have apprentice progr am.^ , and 
shouldn’t we have an apprentice program. And I got to thinking 
about it, and which one of you would have to do parking duty in 
the little cubicle, raising the arm? Or what doctor has to clean his 
own waiting room, and we are expected to clean our hallways? And 
what lawyer has to take every client? Lawyers can turn cHents 
away. We have to take every kid and they have to succeed. And 
you know, meanwhile, you are making the bulletin board, the 
whole gamut. So I think there are little things, but when you add 
them ^ up, it is easy to look upon teaching as not prestigious of 
a job because we are out there in our little coats doing recess duty, 
or cafeteria duty, and I really think that the prestige issue, if you 
can do anything about that, and think about keeping the good 
teachers. And keep in mind that math and science proficiency 
doesn’t make a good teacher of math and science. 

Chairman Boehlert. Just let me say that we — ^this Committee 
is fully supportive of the program that fimds the Presidential 
Award, so we are demonstrating that we appreciate and want to 
recognize talent. Secondly, I don’t know the last time a group of 
very able educators in America have been invited to testify before 
any Congressional committee, but I will tell you, we invited you 
here. And you saw the reception you got after your testimony — a 
standing ovation. I mean, I don’t think that is — I have been here 
19 years in Congress, and 15 years before that in the staff. I have 
never heard of that before, a Congressional committee, and all 
these guys, we aU t hink we are kind of important. We are not near- 
ly as important as you are. And we stood up and gave you a stand- 
ing ovation, so we are on the ssune wave length. You are talking 
to fiiends here. We have got to convince some of these other people 
to pay more attention. Yes, ma’am. 
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Ms. Gay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportimity to 
speak. My name is Cindy Gay and I come from niral Colorado. And 
I would like to speak about he issue of professional development. 
As I listen to these esteemed colleagues, I am honored and humble 
to be counted among them. And what I see is that each one of us 
had amay.ing opportunities for our own professional development 
and growth. Much of that has come from Eisenhower money or 
from NSF money. I think, perhaps, what may set us apart is the 
passion that we bring to taking that professional developinent 
then implementing it in our classrooms. Lots of us attend profes- 
sional development opportumties. Often, they are during the sum- 
mer or during our free time. We come back loaded with lots of 
great ideas. And then we forget in the rush of the day to imple- 
ment them. So my plea would be to consider as you bmld federal 
programs for staff development, is to consider ways to make those 
programs become part of the teacher’s daily life, whether that be 
additional money for time for teachers to practice, to h^e collegial 
discussions to try out what they have learned from them profes- 
sional development opportunities, to talk to other people. Those are 
the pieces that I t hink are often overlooked after the professional 

development opportunity is over. j • i.i_ i 

That also goes with the idea of having the time during the class- 
room to practice those professional development opportumties, is 
the idea of mentorship. If there were people teaching in the class- 
room with you, what you could learn from a mentor. We have all 
been very fortunate to have mentors that we have been able to 
teach with. I remember taking the teaching duties of my mentor 
teacher when my mentor teacher went off to do professional devel- 
opment to others. , . , i a . 

And your earlier question, should you be in the classroom or out 
of the classroom, perhaps there could be a combination of both so 
that the professional development becomes a piece of the daily job 
and not a separate piece to add in later. 

Chairman Boehlert. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Gay. Thank you. . , t 

Ms. Hathaway. Hi. My name is Viva Hathaway, and 1 am trcm 
the Great State of Virginia now. And I happen to be in one of the 
states that does have one of the more rigorous state mandated test- 
ing programs. And it is not just a fill in the blank, bubbly type test. 
You must demonstrate mastery in your courses in order to grad- 
uate. Beginning with my daughter’s class, the class of 2004, they 
must demonstrate mastery in 9 units in order to receive an aca- 
demic diploma; 8 or 6 units— I forget— for the lower gener^ di- 
ploma, and so on. And that includes 2 in math, be^nmng vnth Al- 
gebra I, 2 in Science, 2 in Social Studies, and 2 in English, 1 m 
their choice. I am not here to say that you need to go over ^d 
above that. I mean, I might not get a ride home ^er I say ttus. 
We have too much government involvement, I think, in a lot oi 
things, and we need to make sure that we keep government to a 
minimnTn size. But I do believe that if we are going to see improve- 
mftntj w6 1166(1 — W6 hav6 got t66ch6rs who 3T6 g6tting th6 job don6. 
We have teachers who aren’t getting the job done. We need to look 
to ourselves, we need to look to our circumstances, find out where 
those jobs are being done properly, what schools. I teach in an 
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inner city school, and we are getting the job done, and we have 
overcrowding, and we have lots of problems. We have 72 percent 
on free or reduced lunch. And our teachers are getting the job done. 
We have a security guard in our building. And they are getting the 
job done. So what we need to do is figure out ways to implement 
what is going right in places, some of the things that my colleagues 
^e doing and things that will encourage other teachers elsewhere 
in the country with those proper techniques. I don’t think you can 
be the lollipop in the sky for us. I don’t think you can just wave 
your magic wand and give us billions of dollars, because I know Ei- 
senhower ^ants have been abused in several states that I have 
been in while my husband was in the military. So I think what you 
need to look at and try to address is what stemdardized testing is 
working, if we are going to look at standardized testing (1) and en- 
courage those types of things; what is not working, and discourage 
those t 3 q>es of things, federally. (2) I think as far as funding, we 
need to continue with funding programs, yes, like NSF and Eisen- 
hower funds, things that are working, things that are providing 
some real quality initiatives. 

But I also think we need to start to look outside of the box be- 
cause we do have, whether we want to admit it or not, we have a 
real serious problem in our educational system in the public sector. 
And I think that — I heard a couple colleagues mention — it might 
have been Mr. Lampert, earlier. We need to look outside of the box, 
look to some of those programs that you might be able to help 
Verizon. I have a grant from Verizon, too. You might be able to 
help Verizon, give them some t 3 rpe of funding so that they can 
then, through their tax credits or whatever, kick back to the 
schools and reach us on a local level, and then we could help other 
teachers implement some of these things, too. So I think, really, 
you all need to start thinking outside of the box and looking at 
some other initiatives. I think Bush had some ideas. I have heard 
some great ideas this year coming up, and we need to start seri- 
ously looking at what can we do to get outside of that box. Con- 
tinue the good progreuns like NSF, but let us get outside of the box 
and not look at government as an end all and do all to our cir- 
cumstances. 

Chairman BOEHLERT. Thank you very much. Just in terms of 
some of the things we do, we do use tax policy, I think, in a cre- 
ative way in many instances, you know. The deductions that we 
give to corporate America — corporate America has a large responsi- 
bility, and I think in many cases are stepping up to the plate and 
doing a magnificent job of sponsoring programs like the Verizon 
program you talked about. But they are able to have some tax de- 
ductions because of that, and that is good. That is as it should be. 

You know, there are some people who argue for a flat tax. Every- 
body should pay the same rate of tax — what do you have this crazy 
convoluted scheme for? Our tax code is more than just a system for 
collecting revenue to finance government. We make conscious deci- 
sions in Washington to give tax deductions for certain things. For 
example, we allow tax deductions for charitable contributions. 
That, I think, is wise public policy. Republicans and Democrats 
alike agree on it, because we want to encourage philanthropy. We 
know that the government can’t do ever 3 dhing for everybody. And 
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if you make donations to nonprofit institutions to the Cancer Soci- 
ety, we allow tax deductions for that, so that makes sense. There 
are* a lot of things we can do, but I mean, that is a good a^ument 
against the flat tax. I have never been enamored mth the flat tax. 
I mean, why should some kid just getting out of high school taking 
a TT^iniTmiTTi wage job pay the same tax rate as I do? I mean, that 
doesn’t make much sense to me. 

So we have got to advance social policy in a responsible way that 
doesn’t give away everything to everybody and has some common 
sense attached to it. Is there anyone else for the good of the order 

that has a— yes, sir. u n v 

Mr. LeFevre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I was down the nail lis- 
tening. You can see the faces if you sit down there much better 
than you can here. My name is Walter LeFevre, and I am from the 
University of Arkansas. I teach civil engineering. I teach the 
produce these people turn out. They are doing a great job by ^pd 
large, but we are not getting as many students as we used to that 
are properly trained. Tomorrow at 10:30, we will have a press con- 
ferGnce where we are going to talk about the infrastructure of 
schools. Three years ago, we gave a grade of F. We have a report 
card that we release every 3 years. It is up to a D + or D - ttes 
year, but I would urge you to consider these people need good fa- 
cilities. There is a school in Kansas City where one class is being 
taught now, what used to be the boys’ restroom. 

Chairman Boehlert. Yes. There are examples of that all over 
the country. Traditionally, the role of the Federal Government has 
not been to provide bricks and mortar for elementary and sec- 
ondary education. We are beginning to look at that and re-examine 
that policy, and maybe we do have some responsibility to put some 

money into that. •, ,o. j 

Mr. LeFevre. The district I am from, sir, we dont need— we 
have a large enough teix base. But there are a lot of rural schools 
and a lot of urban schools where the tax base isn’t there. I thank 



Chairman Boehlert. I understand that. Thank you very much. 
Well, I tHank all of you, first of all, our Panel, for being such out- 
standing resources. All of you for being faithful to your charge and 
being interested enough to last this through. This is very important 
for us and this official record of today’s proceedings will be read far 
beyond just the members who were here today, and we h^ pretty 
dam good attendance today. Keep in mind, members of Congress 
have about 13 things going at once, just like school teasers, ^d 
so we can identify with you, because we are in the same boat. With 
that, Mr. Hall, if you have anything for the good of the ordCT? 

Mr Hall. Well, we always talk about role models, and of course, 
we are looking into the faces of role models. I was a lousy student. 
I fliTi the greatest example in my district that anybody can make 
it to Congress if I did. My mother was a teacher, my sister, and 
all those, and they were always embarrassed at the grades I made. 
They even told on me one time there that I made four Fs and a 
D, and my daddy whipped me for spending too much time on one 



But iet me say, seriously, to you, that you are the people. And 
when you get my age, or middle age, or anything, and you go to 
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thinking back as to who really helped you, who really was the per- 
son that gave you a push, it should be your father or your mother, 
but 99 times out of 100, it was a teacher. It was for me, that made 
me beheve I could achieve. And I always think that, probably, it 
is groups just exactly like yours that that poet had in mind when 
they wrote that line, I thank you, and I love you, reaching your 
hand into my heaped up heart and finding something there that no 
one else looked quite far enough to find. That is the role you have 
played, and I think you are a great asset and one of the treasures 
of this country. 

And Mr. Chairman, you have done a great job in assembling 
thein here. You have created a great record here today, and I think 
it will be widely read. Th ank you. I 3 deld back my time. 

Chairman BOEHLERT. This meeting is now ad- 
joumed.[Whereupon, at 5:00 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 
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Prepared Statement of Congressman Ken Calvert 

STATEMENT & QUESTIONS 

K-12th Grade Math and Science Education: The View from the Blax:kboard 
I am concerned over the findings of recent reports assess!^ the status and trends 
of the science and technology infrastructure in California. The aim of these reports 
was to identify what needs to be done in order to continue California’s long sus- 
tained technology success. The first report was by the California Council on Science 
and Technology, titled California Report on the Environment for Science and Tech- 
nology (CREST, located at www.ccst.ucr.edu), and the second, often referred to as 
the John Glenn Study, titled Before It's Too Late: A Report to The National Commis- 
sion on Mathematics and Science Teaching for the 21st Century, Both studies are 
cause for alarm. The CREST s umm arizes by saying, ""primary and secondary schools 
in California are not adequately preparing students for the high-tech work- 
place. . .[and] While these failings have not yet seriously impeded development in 
the high-tech indust^ in California, if not corrected they will prevent those in Cali- 
fornia from fully capitalizing on future development.” 

Q: Are you familiar with these reports? And what can be done to assure that those 
in California fully capitalize on future developments in the high-tech industry? 

As a response to the aforementioned reports, I was proud to help create the 
Science ana Technology Education Partnership (STEP) to nelp my community’s stu- 
dents meet the growing needs of the new economy. By increasing interest in math, 
science and technology education, STEP hopes to inspire Americans future scientists, 
engineers and technoloOT industry professionals. Last November, this important 
coherence brought together educators, organizations, associations and government 
agencies that focus on various fields of science and technology. A science and tech- 
noloOT expo ran simultaneous to the day-long forum, and showcased local and na- 
tions organizations and public and private entities. Also, STEP was very excited 
to have «Jaime Escalante, who was portrayed in the movie Stand and Deliver, as the 
keynote speaker for the conference and recipient of the inaugural STEP Award, 
given for excellence in Math, Science and Technology Education. 

Q: Can you elaborate on the benefits of education partnerships, like STEP? And, 
how can non-profit organizations, like STEP, be more effective in working with 
corporations, schools and co mmuni ty groups? 
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Prepared Opening Statement of Representative Constance Morella 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for arranging this important hearing highlighting 
Presidential Awardees for Excellence in Math and Science teaching, ^d thank you. 
Awardees, for agreeing to share your valuable ej^erience and expertise. I am proud 
to say that this Committee shares your dedication to improving math and science 
education in our country and we are very interested in learning from you — ^what has 
proven to work not only for our students, but also for our teachers, who are the real 
Keys to successful education. This is paiiiicularly significant to salute a constituent 

Awardee, Ms. Fehcity Messner Ross. . , i i u r i. 

This issue is so important to us, not only on an educational level, but tor tomor- 
row’s science, engineering, and technology workforce. As we all know, our nation has 
reached far from home to fill our workforce needs because it was necessary — but 
this band-aid approach will not serve us well long-term. • 

Last year, I served on the National Commission for Mathematics and Scienw 
Teaching for the 21st Centuiy — commonly known as the Glenn Commission. TWs 
group of business leaders, legislators, and educators devised a plan for recruiting 
and retaining our math and science teachers. These goals are addressed. 

1. Estabhshing an ongoing system of professional development through several 
routes such as s umm er institutes, inquiry groups, leadership training, inter- 
net education — the Commission agreed that teachers should be ensured the 
time to develop their skills and recognized, such as you have been, when you 
exemplify high performance. 

2. The Commission found an immediate need for increasing the number of 
math and science teachers while also improving the quality of their prepara- 

tion. 1 u 

As you all know, the National Science Teachers Association re^rts that be- 
tween 50 and 60% of middle and high schools are having (Mculty filling 
their science teaching needs. And an area that receives growing attention 
95% of urban schools report an immediate need in filling math and science 
teaching positions. 

3. We also agreed that the working environment for teachers must be im- 
proved — specifically — made more attractive for K-12 math and science teach- 
ers. 

In addition to learning your opinions on how we can recruit and retam a high- 
quality teaching workforce to adequately meet our students ma^ and science edu- 
cation needs, I would be very interested in your thoughts regarding a related issu^ 
The small amount of women and minority students thriving in their math and 

science classes. , . u 

At some point today, I am very interested in hearing any of your thoughts on how 
we reach out to these students — specifically on the federal level. Maybe you feel 
there is something we can do to encourage all children to pursue math ^d science 
interests — and maintain their interest without losing them somewhere in the edu- 
cation pipeline. 
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Prepared Opening Statement of Congresswoman Zoe Lofgren 

Chairman Boehlert and Ranking Member Hall, I compliment you both for holding 
this timely hearing. I believe all my colleagues on the Science Committee join me 
in welcoming the math and science teachers on the panel and in this committee 
room. 

There are two reasons why I think this hearing is important. First, when one 
learns he or she grows. Without effective teachers, students cannot learn how to 
learn and they will be denied personal, intellectual and vocational growth. 

Second, many of you know that I represent the City of San Jose and Santa Clara 
County, an area that has the nation’s greatest concentration of high technology 
firms. I have spent much time ensuring that these firms get the professionals they 
need through visas for scientific talent from abroad. We also know that America has 
an obligation to “home grow” our own “Albert Einsteins.” Again, effective teachers 
are the key to achieving this objective. 

If we are to continue being the world’s leader in Information Technology, our 
country needs to focus on the core disciplines: mathematics and science that have 
fueled the development of the Internet and have secured the personal computer as 
an invaluable tool for millions of Americans. 

We cannot achieve this goal without the best and brightest teachers who know 
their subjects, know how to teach and most importantly know how to inspire our 
children. 

It is not very often that this Committee hears from a panel composed entirely of 
teachers. I welcome your participation and look forward to hearing from you on how 
the federal government can help you to enhance math and science education. 
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